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Erasmus, or to give his full name, Desiderius Erasmus, was 
born at Rotterdam, in the Low Countries, in the year 1467, just 
seventeen years before Martin Luther was born in Eisleben, Sax- 
ony. ‘‘The father of Erasmus,’’ says Froude,' ‘‘was named Ger- 
rard, pronounced, I suppose, Gierard, from gteren, to desire, or 
long passionately.’ In the son, the name was Latinized into 
Desiderius, and Grecized afterwards according to the affectation 
of the time into Erasmus, just as Reuchlin became Capnio, and 
Schwartzerde was turned into Melanchthon, affectionate nick- 
names which hardened into permanence.’”’ ‘‘The country in 
which Erasmus came into the world,’’ says Froude in this same 
connection,’ ‘‘was the rival of Italy in commerce and art and learn- 
ing. Antwerp was the mart of Western Europe. The towns in 
the Low Countries, — Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Amsterdam, were 
great manufacturing centers, inhabited by a dense population of 
industrious burghers and artisans, subjects of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, but tenacious of their liberties, and fierce in asserting 
them; governed by their own laws and their own representatives 
—a free people in the modern sense. If the mind of a man in- 
herits its qualities from the stock to which he belongs, there was 
no likelier spot in Europe to be the birthplace of a vigorous, in- 
dependent thinker.”’ 

In this connection, it is interesting to compare the ‘‘entour- 


1“ Life and Letters of Erasmus,” p. 1. 
* This etymology given by Froude, it may be said, is open to question. 
5 Ibid. 
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age’’ of these two men, Erasmus and Luther, each of whom was 
to exert so great an influence upon the time in which he lived, 
and both of whom will always be reckoned among the spiritual 
fathers of our modern civilization. Erasmus’s birthplace was 
in the very center of the Europe of that day; ina country which 
was in closest touch with all the forces and influences, political, 
commercial and religious, which were stirring in the Europe of 
that time; at a period which witnessed transition from the me- 
dizeval to the modern age, that is to say, the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. The polit- 
ical affiliations of the Low Countries, at the time when Erasmus 
was born, were as we have just seen, with the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy. The Low Countries had been ‘‘annexed to Burgundy by 
Duke Philip, who had wrested them from his niece, Jaquiline of 
Holland, daughter of the last Count, in the year 1436.’’ When 
the boy Erasmus was but ten years old, in 1477, these provinces 
were annexed to Austria through the marriage of Mary of Bur- 
gundy with Archduke Maximilian. The provinces passed under 
the rule of Philip of Austria in 1495; and in 1506 under that of 
Margaret of Austria, and Charles, the son of Philip of Austria 
and Joanna of Castile. This was the Charles who, in 1516, be- 
came King of Spain, and, in 1519, Emperor of Germany under 
the title of Charles the Fifth. We thus see by what close polit- 
ical bonds the Dutch and Flemish provinces were united with 
countries so far removed from them as Burgundy, Austria and 
Spain, and with the German Empire as a whole, so far as that 
Empire was a real political entity. And no less important were 
those commercial relations into which the Low Countries, by 
reason of their geographical position, were brought with Eng- 
land, with France, and with the German States, as well as with 
more distant lands. Situated as they were at the mouths of the 
Rhine, the Netherlands received the currents of trade on their 
way to the sea, and thence sent them to all the shores of West- 
ern and Southern Europe, receiving them back again as to a 
heart, whence proceed and whither return the circling tides 
of the life-blood in the human body. Like Phoenicia and Alex- 
andria and Greece in the ancient world, so the Netherlands at 
the beginning of the modern era have been toa very great degree 
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the central emporium not only of material goods, but of spiritual 
ideas. There men of all the different nationalities and tongues 
have met and exchanged not only the product of field and mine 
and shop, but the fruits of mental and spiritual activity. It is 
in such Babels of civilization that scattered and alien tongues 
and races have been drawn together, and have learned once again 
to understand each other’s speech, and to enter into each other’s 
thought. Thus human minds have been re-interpreted to each 
other, and the intellectual and spiritual unity of the race has 
been maintained and strengthened. How fitting it is that a city 
of the Netherlands should have been selected as the place for 
. that great Peace Conference, which, it is hoped, will be found to 
have helped forward materially the reign of peace, not alone 
among the nations of Europe, or even of America, but of the 
world! And how would such an institution as the Hague Tri- 
bunal have rejoiced the heart of Erasmus, himself among the 
most devoted lovers and earnest advocates of peace! It is evi- 
dent on the whole, then, that no better soil could have been found 
for the growth of a great, fertilizing, humanizing genius like 
that of Erasmus than that soil, half land and half water, of the 
Netherlands; and at no more fitting time, so far as one can see, 
could he have been born in order that his gifts and talents might 
find their richest fruitage, and might inure to the greatest ben- 
efit of his fellow-men. 

And now let us turn our view for a moment to Saxony, the 
birthplace of that other great historic figure of whom one is re- 
minded almost as often as he thinks of Erasmus; in so many re- 
spects were the geniuses of the two men, like the respective 
works which they accomplished, complementary each to the 
other. At the time of which we speak we find almost as marked 
a contrast between the intellectual and spiritual conditions of 
Saxony and those of the Low Countries, as between their geo- 
graphical conditions. Luther’s life, Luther’s mental and spir- 
itual development, corresponded very largely with Luther’s home; 
even as did the life and development of Erasmus correspond to 
his early surroundings. Saxony was somewhat withdrawn from 
the center of the world’s activity and civilization. It was not 
like the Netherlands, a region of great and populous cities. Its 
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people were to some extent lacking in that polish, that facility 
and adaptiveness of mind, and that urbanity of manner which 
life in the great centers of civilization tends to produce. Luther 
was, as we all know, a son of the soil; his father was a miner, 
but at the same time a man of intelligence and character. We 
may say, then, that Luther sprang from the upper grade of the 
peasantry. And Luther’s life and interests were throughout 
more simple, more ‘‘other-worldly’’ than were those of his great 
contemporary Erasmus. Yet Erasmus, too, may be said to have 
been a man of the people. Before quoting a further paragraph 
or two from Froude, the present writer desires to bear his wit- 
ness to the fascination of his ‘‘Life and Letters of Erasmus.’’ ‘ 
This biography, which is composed of lectures delivered by the 
late Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford in the years 
1893-4, is written with all Froude’s vigor of thought and style 
and gives, withal, a most vivid and life-like portrait of his sub- 
ject, especially as Erasmus is allowed to speak so freely for him- 
self through his voluminous correspondence. Since Froude’s 
work was published, another very attractive biography of Eras- 
mus has appeared under the title of ‘‘Desiderius Erasmus,’’ by 
Professor Emerton of Harvard Divinity School.’ Professor 
Emerton, like Froude, allows Erasmus to speak for himself 
through the medium of numerous letters of which Emerton has 
given a spirited and racy translation. As between the portraits 
of Erasmus given by these two writers, Emerton, while more 
accurate than Froude in matters of detail (for which Froude 
shows a certain impatience), lacks Froude’s breadth and robust- 
ness of handling and at times betrays a certain narrowness of 
view in dealing with one who was at any rate a great figure upon 
the European stage in his day. 

To continue, then, in Froude’s words, ‘‘The father’’ (Ger- 
rard) ‘‘was a man of some station, well educated, with a singu- 
larly interesting and even fascinating character. He fell in 
love, it is said, with a certain Margaret, daughter of a physician 
at Sieben Bergen. Margaret was equally in love with him. For 


*Scribner’s 1895 edition. 
5 This volume is one of the series entitled “ Heroes of the Reformation,” 
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some unknown reason the relations, either his or hers, opposed 
their marriage. They were imprudent’’ (so runs the story) ‘‘and 
the usual consequences seemed likely to follow. At this danger- 
ous time, business of some kind required Gerrard’s presence at 
Rome. He went, expecting to return immediately, when the 
marriage was to be completed, to save the legitimacy of the ex- 
pected child. He was detained. Communications were irregu- 
lar. The relations sent a story after him that Margaret was 
dead. He believed it, and in despair became a priest. His mar- 
riage was made thus impossible, and he discovered the trick 
when it was too late for remedy. Thus the child was born out 
of wedlock. 

“So runs the story. It grew up out of tradition when Erasmus 
had become famous, and his enemies liked to throw a slur upon 
his parentage. It is, perhaps, a lie altogether; perhaps only 
partly a lie. The difficulty is that Erasmus says distinctly that 
he was a second child, and had a brother three years older than 
himself. There is no suggestion of any previous marriage with 
another person. The connection of his father and mother must 
therefore have been of long continuance. Erasmus’s own letters 
are the only trustworthy authority for his early life. From them 
we learn that the two children were brought up like other peo- 
ples’ children, under the joint care of their father and mother, 
and that the younger was his mother’s special favorite, a bright, 
clever little fellow, with flaxen hair, grey-blue eyes, and sharp, 
clean-cut features; very pretty, it is said, and with a sweet-toned 
voice, which seemed to say that Nature meant him for a musi- 
cian. The mother thought so, and proposed to make a little an- 
gel of him, and train him asachorister. But he had no real 
gift that way and no taste for it. In his later years, he came 
even to hate the droning of ecclesiastical music.’”* 

There is a further parallel between the circumstances of Eras- 
mus’s growth, development and early manhood and those of his 
great contemporary, Luther; a parallel showing a similiarity 
and yet avery important difference. Both of these men became 
monks, but from very diverse motives, and in very different 


6“ Life and Letters of Erasmus,” pp. 2, 3. 
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ways. Luther, as we all know, was driven to take the vows of 
“‘religion’’ from fear of judgment to come, and from the desire 
to save his soul. His entering the Augustinian monastery at 
Erfurt was the direct and immediate outcome of his conversion. 
As Dr. Schaff says,'— ‘‘The circumstances which led to this 
sudden step we gather from his (Luther’s) fragmentary utter- 
ances, which have been embellished by legendary tradition. 
“He was shocked by the sudden death of a friend (afterward 
called Alexius), who was either killed in a duel or struck dead 
by lightning at Luther’s side. Shortly afterward, on the sec- 
ond of July, 1505, two weeks before his momentous decision, he 
was overtaken by a violent thunderstorm near Erfurt, on his re- 
turn from a visit to his parents, and was so frightened that he 
fell to the earth, and tremblingly exclaimed, ‘Help, beloved Saint 
Anna! I will become a monk.’’’ It was, therefore, from the 
deepest religious motives that Luther embraced the monastic 
life; and he lived up to its duties with the utmost fidelity and 
conscientiousness till the time came when he broke with the 
Church of Rome, and inaugurated the Reformation. Erasmus, 
on the other hand, never embraced the monastic vows ‘‘ex ani- 
mo.’’ His father and mother having died, he and his brother 
Peter, like so many other lads and girls in like circumstances, 
were sent to one of the monastic schools, their guardian, appar- 
ently desiring to get them into a monastic order, so that he 
might possess himself of their patrimony. This particular school 
happened to be under the management of a religious body called 
the Collationaries. After the boys had remained there for about 
two years, and Erasmus was now fifteen years of age, the attempt 
was made to induce him to commit himself to the monastic life. 
Threats were first used by his guardian, then persuasions and 
flatteries, but both methods alike failed. The boy Erasmus had 
already seen enough of the life of the monastery to have fully 
made up his’mind that he did not care for it. His tastes were 
all for learning, and there was nothing of intellectual life in that 
particular monastic establishment. Again, the gross pleasures 


™The German Reformation,” p. 112 (Vol. VI of “ Schaff’s Hist. of the 
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of the monks did not appeal to the boy with his refined tastes 
and delicate constitution. Yet at length, after many months of 
alternate cajolings and threatenings the wretched lad yielded to 
the pressure, and, at the age of seventeen, took the irrevocable 
vows. Asa natural consequence, Erasmus was miserable in the 
monastery; yet, once again, in what a different way, and for 
what different reasons from Luther! Luther's misery arose 
from the pains and travail of his moral nature in his endeavor 
to find peace with God. Out of these throes of conscience 
a grect religious movement was to be born. Zrasmus’s pains 
were those of a delicate body and a sensitive and intellectual 
mind, amid surroundings which were uncongenial and indeed 
fatal to any humane culture. Both Luther and Erasmus finally 
escaped from the bondage, but in what different ways! Luther 
by a spiritual declaration of independence in which he boldly 
cast off, once and forever, the ecclesiastical authority of Rome; 
Erasmus not by any rupture with the Church authorities, but, 
on the contrary, by a papal dispensation, obtained through a 
bishop’s patronage, the effect of which was rather to attach him 
the more closely to the Holy See. It was, however, at first only 
a temporary dispensation which was sought and obtained for 
Erasmus; not an absolute dispensation from the monastic vow, 
but a dispensation for temporary absence from the monastery. 
Such dispensations were not at all uncommon. In this case it 
was the Bishop of Cambray who obtained the dispensation for 
Erasmus from the Vatican, on representing, as he did, that he 
needed Erasmus’s services as a private secretary. Erasmus re- 
mained with the Bishop of Cambray for some time, probably for 
several years, or until the year 1492, when, having now reached 
the age of twenty-five, he was ordained to the priesthood. From 
his boyhood, it had been the desire of his heart to live in Paris, 
and to study in its famous University. And now, at length, 
the long-coveted opportunity came to him; and with the Bish- 
op’s permission, and receiving a moderate allowance from the 
Bishop for his support, he proceeded to that famous city which 
even then had been for centuries a seat of civilization, learning 
and culture. ‘‘His fame had gone before him; his poems had 
been collected and circulated in private by admiring friends, and 
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he found himself admitted into the best intellectual society. His 
acquaintance seems from the first to have been more secular than 
ecclesiastical ; like seeks like. He was witty, and he sought com- 
panions among the wits of the period; an intimate favorite, if 
not the most intimate, was Faustus Anderlin, the poet-laureate, 
brilliant, indolent, but infinitely amusing. Such a circle was 
not what the Bishop would have preferred for him, but he was 
to find his own place, and to make his own way. He was free 
for the first time in his life, like a fish in the water, and now in 
his proper element. He was in no danger from vulgar dissipa- 
tion, he had no tastes that way; but he had an infinite capacity 
for enjoyment, and he got as much of it as his means allowed. 
Amusement never betrayed him into idleness. His craving for 
knowledge, his determination to distinguish himself, remained, 
then and always, his overruling passion. But it is clear, also, 
that his habits were expensive; he liked easy living, he saw no 
use in voluntary and unnecessary hardships. He went to plays, 
he went to parties, and go where he would, the sparkle of his 
genius made him welcome. Naturally, his patron’s economical 
allowance was soon found inadequate. To eke out his income, 
he took pupils, and his reputation for talent provided him with 
as many as he wanted. What he learnt himself, he taught to 
others. Greek was then a rare acquisition, and was frowned on 
by the authorities; but the disapproval of authorities sends young 
ardent students hunting after the forbidden. Erasmus learnt 
for himself the elements of Greek, and instructed his pupils in it. 
Young and old came about him, to be helped over the threshold 
of the new intellectual world. Booksellers gave him small sums 
for his writings; men of the highest genius, -—— such men as 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Tasso,— were not above accepting pres- 
ents from wealthy admirers. The purses of the richer students 
were freely opened to their popular teachers. Ecclesiastics were 
going out of fashion; Erasmus laughed at monks and monkdom, 
and was applauded and encouraged.’’* 

During these student-days and days of literary activity in Paris, 
Erasmus made the acquaintance of several young Englishmen, a 
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fact of the greatest importance in the determination of the lines 
of his future career. For among the most important elements 
in the life of Erasmus was the fact of his intimate connection 
with the leading Englishmen of his day, not merely through cor- 
respondence, but through repeated visits to England, and rather 
lengthy sojourns there. To anticipate somewhat, Erasmus’s 
personal intimacy with such men as Archbishop Warham, Sir 
Thomas More, Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, not to speak of the relations in which he came to 
stand with the young king, Henry VIII, (one and all of whom 
were either zealous apostles or warm patrons of the new learn- 
ing), is of the greatest significance when we come to take ac- 
count of the general outcome of Erasmus’s life and work. The 
influence of these leading Englishmen of culture and moral earn- 
estness upon Erasmus and his influence upon them helped on the 
one hand to make Erasmus what he was, and, on the other hand, 
helped still more to make the world of modern English thought 
and, in particular, the English Church what it is to-day. 

It may be as well for us, indeed, to pause at this point in our 
account of some of the salient events in the life of Erasmus, and 
to set forth, as best we may, certain of the leading characteris- 
tics of the man, as well as some indication of the work which he 
accomplished. Erasmus was before all else a scholar and a hu- 
manist. He was filled with a genuine enthusiasm for learning, 
but the largeness and geniality of his nature removed him as far 
as possible from being a dry pedant, one of the Wagners of lit- 
erature. The fact that his work as a scholar lay so largely along 
theological lines was no doubt due, to a very great extent, to the 
conditions of his time; to the fact that throughout the Middle 
Ages learning had been to so large an extent confined within the 
limits of scholastic theology. And Erasmus was, as everyone 
knows, one of the chief agents in breaking the power of the me- 
dizval tradition. It was, in fact, with this end more or less 
consciously in view that Erasmus set about what is, doubtless, 
his greatest work,— his edition, namely, of the Greek New Tes- 
tament, based upon an independent and scholarly collation of all 
the manuscripts within his reach. He also prepared a new Lat- 
in version, enriching it with interpretative notes in which he 
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scored the popular superstitions and monkish abuses by which 
the practice of religion had in his day become so deeply corrupt- 
ed. Finally, ‘‘he wrote a series of paraphrases in Latin of all 
the New Testament books, except Revelation. These were trans- 
lated into various modern languages, and of the English version 
every parish church in England was supplied with a copy.’’* We 
may add that Luther’s great work, the translation of the Bible 
into German, which laid the foundation of modern literary Ger- 
man as our English Bible did that of the modern English tongue, 
would have been well-nigh impossible but for this preparatory 
work of Erasmus. Here, again, the two names of Erasmus and 
Luther are linked in honorable and inseparable association. 

Erasmus’s edition of the Greek New Testament appeared in 
1516, and was dedicated to Pope Leo X. In this connection, 
one is led to speak of an earlier work, as well known, I suppose, 
as any of Erasmus’s numerous writings, — the famous ‘‘Enconi- 
um Moriae,’’ or ‘‘Praise of Folly,’’ in which the errors and foi- 
bles of the age are exposed with keen satire, yet with a genial 
and kindly humor, veiling an undercurrent of earnestness, which 
deepens and intensifies as the end of the work is approached. In 
the latter part of the book the author, having touched succes- 
sively upon the follies of everyday life (in which, by the way, 
he shows himself one of the keenest observers of human nature 
and human conduct, in all the various stations and callings of 
men) proceeds to deal in the freest way with the popular prac- 
tices of religious superstition. He then goes on to pay his re- 
spects to those ‘‘wise fools’’ the grammarians, the poets and 
the rhetoricians before touching up those foolish wise men, the 
theologians and the preachers. Finally the great men of earth, 
princes, bishops, cardinals and popes, have the critical X-ray 
turned upon them; their cases are keenly and cleverly diagnosed, 
and all alike are found infected with this universal disease of 
Folly. 

There is some doubt as to the exact date of the publication of 
the ‘“‘The Praise of Folly.’’ Dr. A. D. White states the year 


*President A. D. White’s “Introduction to Selections from Erasmus’ 
Writings,” in “ Library of the World’s Best Literature,” Vol. X. 
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as 1511; Professor Emerton as 1509, while according to Froude 
‘it was brought out almost simultaneously with the New Testa- 
ment.’’ Emerton says,” ‘‘Our bibliography enumerates forty- 
three editions in the author’s lifetime, and it has been transla- 
ted and reprinted since an infinite number of times. Holbein 
amused himself by decorating the margin of his copy with those 
rude but clever wood-cuts which have come to be the permanent 
types of the various orders of Erasmian fools.’’ As to the pop- 
ularity of Erasmus’s editions of the New Testament, of which 
we have spoken, Froude says,"— ‘‘Never was volume more pas- 
sionately devoured. A hundred thousand copies were soon sold 
in France alone. The fire spread, as it spread behind Samson’s 
foxes in the Philistine’s corn. The clergy’s skins were tender 
from long impunity. They shrieked from pulpit and platform, 
and made Europe ring with their clamor. The louder they cried 
the more clearly Europe perceived the justice of their chastise- 
ment. The words of the Bible have been so long familiar to us 
that we can hardly realize what the effect must have been when 
the Gospel was brought out fresh and visible before the aston- 
ished eyes of mankind.”’ 

Let me quote as a sample of Erasmus’s notes in his New Tes- 
tament the following on I Corinthians xiv. 19, on unknown 
tongues: — ‘‘St. Paul says he would rather speak five words 
with a reasonable meaning in them than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue. They chant nowadays in our churches in 
what is an unknown tongue and nothing else, while you will not 
hear a sermon once in six months telling people to amend their 
lives. Modern church music is so constructed that the congre- 
gation cannot hear one distinct word. The choristers themselves 
do not understand what they are singing, yet according to priests 
and monks it constitutes the whole of religion. In college or 
monastery it is still the same; music, nothing but music. There 
was no music in St. Paul’s time. Words were then pronounced 
plainly. Words nowadays mean nothing. They are mere sounds 
striking upon the ear, and men are to leave their work and go to 
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church to listen to worse noises than were ever heard in Greek 
or Roman theatre. Money must be raised to buy organs and 
train boys to squeal, and to learn no other thing that is good for 
them. The laity are burdened to support miserable, poisonous 
corybantes, when poor, starving creatures might be fed at the 
cost of them. 

“They have so much of it in England that the monks attend 
to nothing else. A set of creatures who ought to be lamenting 
their sins fancy they can please God by gurgling in their throats. 
Boys are kept in the English Benedictine colleges simply to 
sing morning hymns tothe Virgin. If they want music, let them 
sing Psalms like rational beings, and not too many of those.’’ ” 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the work of Eras- 
mus in exposing and holding up to ridicule the corruptions of 
popular everyday ‘‘religion’’ as he saw it about him was altogeth- 
er unacceptable to the leading authorities of the ecclesiastical 
system. It aroused, indeed, the clamor of the monks, and it 
made Louvain, the University town in Belgium where Erasmus 
resided for some time, almost too hot to hold him. But, on the 
other hand, much of the work of Erasmus, his edition of the New 
Testament in particular, elicited high commendation from Popes 
and Cardinals and Bishops; and his satires upon the follies and 
ignorances which were so prevalent, particularly in regard to 
matters of religious practice, were appreciated by numerous men 
of prominence and influence, whether in Church or State. The 
critical, scholarly and humanistic activity of Erasmus was of 
prime importance in helping forward the cause not only of intel- 
lectual culture and enlightenment, but also of religious reform, 
and that not alone indirectly but directly; so much so that it 
was said, not without truth, that ‘‘Erasmus laid the egg that 
‘Luther hatched.’’ And yet Erasmus was not, properly speaking, 
a reformer of religion. He was, rather, the apostle of common- 
sense and of ‘literary culture. His attitude was and remained 
throughout the stormy times in which he lived that of the scholar 
rather than of the polemic divine. Still less had he any of the 
temper of the revolutionist. If he is to be classed with reform- 


"Froude, of. cit. pp. 122, 123. 
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ers of religion in any sense, he must at any rate be regarded as 
an academic reformer, using the word ‘‘academic’’ in its contrast 
to ‘‘practical.’’ His method of reforming people was to give 
them good advice. But the conditions of the time called for 
more drastic remedies. Meanwhile, the authorities at Rome 
felt that they had, after all, but little to fear from Erasmus or 
from his literary labors. For Erasmus was not a man to break 
with the traditional ecclesiastical system. He professed himself 
to the last a loyal adherent of the Roman Church, and, on the 
whole, I believe that his life was consistent with his profession. 

In a letter written to Louis Ber, April 1st, 1529," after the 
Reformation movement had been in progress for some eleven or 
twelve years, Erasmus unburdens his mind as follows: — ‘‘God 
knows what the end will be. Like enough he is punishing us 
for our sins. Sad indeed has been the fall, specially among those 
who were pillars of the Church. Read the Gospels, read the 
constitutions of the early popes. Read what Gerson says of the 
priests and monks in one of his works, and see how we have de- 
generated. But never will I be tempted or exasperated into de- 
serting the true communion. I have at times been provoked in- 
to a desire of revenge. But the prick goes no deeper than the 
skin. The ill-will of some wretched fellow-creature shall not 
tempt me to lay hands upon the mother who washed me at the 
font, fed me with the word of God, and quickened me with the 
sacraments. I will not lose my immortal soul to avenge a world- 
ly wrong. I resist the weakness, though I cannot choose but 
feel my injuries. I understand now how Arius and Tertullian 
and Wickliffe were driven into schism by malicious clergy and 
wicked monks. I will not forsake the Church myself, I would 
forfeit life and reputation sooner; but how unprovoked was the 
conspiracy to ruin me! My crime was my effort to promote 
learning. That was the whole of it. For the rest, I have been 
rather their friend than their enemy. I advised divines to leave 
scholastic subtleties, and study Scripture and the fathers. I 
bade monks remember their profession, forsake the world, and 
live for God. Was this to hate the divines and the monks? 


See Froude, of. cit. pp. 356, 357- 
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Doubtless I have wished that popes and cardinals and bishops 
were more like the Apostles, but never in thought have I desired 
those offices abolished. There may be arguments about the Real 
Presence, but I will never believe that Christ would have allowed 
His Church to remain so long in such an error (if error it be) as 
to worship a wafer for God. The Lutheran notion that any 
Christian may consecrate or absolve or ordain I think pure in- 
sanity. But if monks fancy that by screaming and shrieking 
they can recover their old tyranny, or that popes and prelates 
can put the fire out with a high hand, they are greatly mistaken. 
It may be smothered for a moment, but surely it will break out 
again. A disease can only be cured by removing the causes of 
it. We need not give up our belief in the Church because men 
are wicked. But if fresh shoots are not to sprout, the evil must 
be torn out by the roots.”’ 

While Erasmus’s interests were to so large an extent those of 
the man of letters, yet it would not be true to say that it was 
merely the conditions of his time that led him to direct his stud- 
ies to so large an extent along religious lines, as he did in his 
editions of the Fathers and the like. Such works as his ‘‘En- 
chiridion Militis Christiani,’’ or ‘‘Manual of the Soldier of 
Christ,’’ and his “‘Institutio Principis Christiani,’’ or ‘‘Instruc- 
tion of a Christian Ruler,’’ evince his deep religious earnestness. 
And in this connection we may mention that important treatise 
on the Christian minister, written in the very last years of his 
life, and to which Erasmus gave the title of ‘‘Ecclesiastes,’’ or 
the (Gospel) Preacher. In this treatise Erasmus lays stress up- 
on that most important and often neglected office of preaching 
and instructing the people in the Word of God. On the whole, 
one cannot avoid recognizing the fact that Erasmus was a man of 
genuine religious character and earnestness, which probably 
deepened with his advancing years. He may have had his days 
of youthful folly and wildness during his stay at the University 
of Paris; he had not the fiery zeal, and perhaps not the depth of 
religious conviction which Luther possessed; yet he was more, 
very much more, than a man of mere worldly or humane culture. 
He may have cared, he doubtless did care much for literary fame; 
no doubt he had his full share of the ambition which Milton 
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calls ‘‘that last infirmity of noble minds;’’ but it must be ac- 
knowledged that he firmly and resolutely and consistently, all 
through his life declined and avoided mere wealth and worldly 
position. He deliberately turned away, time after time, from 
the most tempting solicitations to accept position or place which 
would have hampered his philosophic freedom, and hindered his 
scholarly activity. To quote the words of Miltcn’s sonnet once 
again, — ‘‘He scorned delights, and lived laborious days.’’ And 
the amount of work which he accomplished was enormous; as 
Froude says, it passes the comprehension of a scholar of to-day 
to understand how it was physically possible for him to turn out 
such an immense volume of work; he must indeed have been 
one of the giants of intellectual industry. It has been said of 
Mr. Gladstone that he belonged to ‘‘the folio edition’ of men; 
he seemed to have been cast in a larger mould than are ordinary 
mortals. And this might be said with equal truth of Erasmus. 
Dr. Andrew D. White has characterized Erasmus in an in- 
teresting way as “‘the first Broad-Churchman.’’ This, indeed, 
is not strictly true. Although the term ‘‘Broad-Churchman’’ is 
a nineteenth-century term, as ‘‘Latitudinarian’’ belongs to the 
eighteenth century, yet we find men of the same general ten- 
dency — the tendency, namely, to mimimize the importance of 
dogma, and to stress the liberal and humane, we may even say 
the secular aspects of religion—#in all ages of the Christian 
Church. Thus in the Patristic Age we have an Origen; in the 
Middle age we have an Abelard. It has been said that Broad- 
Churchmen frequently play into the hands of High-Church eccle- 
siastics. We shall not attempt to discuss how much of truth 
there may be in this assertion. I think it may safely be said, 
however, that men of the former tendency or school of thought 
have not as a rule left deep marks upon the structure of ecclesi- 
astical doctrine or institution, for the simple reason that they 
regard dogmas and modes of ecclesiastical organization as mat- 
ters of but secondary importance. In this respect, indeed, Eras- 
mus was typical. But it is the men of fervid religious convic- 
tions and of profound theological thought, — men like Athana- 
sius, Augustine, Luther, Calvin — who have set their mark deep- 
ly and lastingly upon the ecclesiastical and dogmatic structure. 
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On the other hand, the Broad-Churchman has a work of his own, 
and a very important work to perform; the work, that is, of lib- 
eralizing, enlightening, moderating the ‘‘odium theologicum;’’ 
of mediating between orthodoxy and religious enthusiasm on the 
one hand and worldly culture on the other. Both the world and 
the Church need their Erasmuses as well as their Luthers. Each 
of them alike has his proper gift and his proper calling; his pe- 
culiar task which none but he can accomplish; and it is ‘‘to his 
own Master,’’ as we may well remind ourselves, that ‘‘each one 
standeth or falleth.’’ 


We have left ourselves a comparatively brief space in which to 
outline the years of Erasmus’s mature life and full literary activ- 
ity, or the period of his declining years and failing strength. 
We shall not attempt to give the exact dates of his several visits 
to England, or the precise lengths of time during which he so- 
journed there. All these are, in fact, matters of considerable 
uncertainty, and it is doubtful whether this uncertainty can ever 
be cleared up, as so many of Erasmus’s letters are undated. It 
was during one of his earlier visits to England that the idea of 
‘The Praise of Folly’’ was hit upon in the course of conferences 
between Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, to which fact the title 
of the book (‘‘Enconium Moriae’’) bears witness, with its pun 
upon More’sname. It was during one of these visits to England, 
five years later, if not, indeed, during the same visit, that a large 
part of his work upon the Greek Testament was done, though 
the book itself was printed at Basle, by Froben, one of Eras- 
mus’s life-long and staunchest friends. 

During the years while Erasmus as a budding author was 
struggling not so much to get a foot-hold in the world of letters 
(a matter to him of quick and easy accomplishment) as rather 
to acquire a competence for his worldly support, we find him 
seeking and obtaining the patronage of one and another person 
of wealth and prominence. Among those whom Erasmus thus 
solicited, and who were especially kind to him was the Lady of 
Vere, of the castle of Tournehens, on the island of Walcheren. 

During this period of struggle and effort to acquire the physi- 
cal ‘‘momentum’’ which should be sufficient to carry him on 
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through the world of affairs, of bills, of debts and of creditors, 
we find Erasmus, as ever, holding steadily to his goal in the pur- 
suit of knowledge and authoritative scholarship. We find him 
now in England, now in Paris, now in Orleans, now in the Neth- 
erlands, ever carrying on his researches; and, as Froude says, if 
each hour in the day had been ten, Erasmus’s labors were suffi- 
cient to have filled them all. It now seemed desirable to him to 
take his doctor’s degree in Italy, and so to Italy he went, and 
there made the acquaintance of some scholars of prominence. 
He became attached, as every scholar must, to that genial and 
classic land, and to Italy he was in later years to return, and to 
extend very widely the circle of his friendships among her men 
of literary light and leading — authors, bishops, cardinals, states- 
men. For some years Erasmus appears to have vibrated be- 
tween Basle, where, as we have said, was the important publish- 
ing house of his friend Froben, and the Netherlands, with visits 
now and again to England, some of them of considerable length. 
But though he talked from time to time of revisiting France, 
(largely on account of a certain Burgundy wine which agreed 
with him peculiarly well), yet he seems never to have carried 
out this plan. While in England, he sojourned at Oxford, or at 
Cambridge, or in London. He has left us vivid and attractive 
pen portraits of his English friends, — Dean Colet of St. Paul’s, 
Archbishop Warham of Canterbury, Sir Thomas More,— very 
noble figures, all of them. Fora time, Erasmus held a living 
which was in the patronage of Archbishop Warham, but soon 
resigned it, as both he and Warham had some scruples about the 
propriety of his holding a parish while he was not performing 
the duties incident thereto. However, the income of the living 
was commuted for him by the Archbishop, so that Erasmus en- 
joyed for the rest of his life a certain amount of fixed income 
from this source. His financial circumstances became after a 
time comparatively easy, though he was always a liberal spender 
of money. After a time, however, he came to receive some in- 
come from the sale of his books, though never, it appears, in any 
but very moderate sums, despite the fact that enormous numbers 
of his books were sold, especially of his ‘‘ Adages,’’ of ‘“The Praise 
of Folly,’’ the ‘‘Colloquies,’’ and of his editions and paraphrases 
10 
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of the New Testament. But friends and admirers were continually 
making him presents, whether of money, of plate, of provisions, 
or what not, especially after his reputation as perhaps the great- 
est scholar in Europe had become established. He acquired a 
home of his own in Basle, near his friend the publisher, Froben; 
and when he thought it best to leave Basle on account of the rev- 
olution by which the town became Protestant (though he left 
with many regrets, both on his own part; and on the part of his 
numerous friends), a house was presented to him in Freiburg (in 
Breisgan) where he made his home during the last years of his 
life. 

On the whole, Erasmus led the comparatively quiet, unevent- 
ful life of the scholar. As we have seen, he preferred his liberty 
and the opportunity to carry on his researches without interrup- 
tion to any of the more glittering prizes of wealth or official po- 
sition. If it be true that a man’s character is to be judged large- 
ly by the character of his chosen friends and intimates, Eras- 
mus will stand very high. He was, in the words of St. Paul, 
emphatically ‘‘a lover of good men.’’ Asa force making for in- 
tellectual light, and for reasonableness in religion, he was very 
great, — just how great we can perhaps never adequately estimate. 
His influence in this direction can never be fully or accurately 
measured, and that influence, after four hundred years, is still 
potent to-day." 

Of several of Erasmus’s very popular and widely-circulated 
works, we have not spoken except barely to mention them. His 
‘*Adages,’’ or maxims for the conduct of life and judgment of 
men and manners, were for the most part excerpts from classical 
authors, with additions and applications from Erasmus’s own 
pen. His ‘‘De Copia Rerum et Verborum,’’ a treatise on 
‘‘Abundance in Subject-Matter and in Expression,’’ was for a 
long period an invaluable manual for anyone who would cultivate 
style and expression; and Professor Emerton is of the opinion 
that it would be an excellent thing if the ‘‘De Copia’’ were 
studied as a text-book in rhetoric in all our high-schools to-day. 


“For evidence of this see an article by Professor H. Goodwin Smith in 
“ The Hibbert Journal” for 1904, entitled, ‘‘ The Triumph of Erasmus in Mod- 
ern Protestantism.” 
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The ‘‘Apophthegms,’’ published in 1531, are somewhat similar 
to the ‘‘Adages’’ in their general method and purpose. ‘‘These 
are pleasant little stories, generally told in a few lines, and de- 
signed to carry some moral lesson. They are arranged in groups, 
under the name of the principal person mentioned, as for exam- 
ple, Socratica, Diogenes the Cynic, Phillip of Macedon, etc.’’ ® 
The ‘‘Colloquies,’’ too, like the works just mentioned, seem to 
be partly rhetorical in their aim, though their scope is broader. 
They present, in the form of familiar conversations, vivid pic- 
tures of society in all walks of life, and their value for the stu- 
dent cf men and manners, (or, as we say now-a-days, of ‘‘sociol- 
ogy’’) is very great. This was one of the most popular books 
that Erasmus ever wrote, and it passed through innumerable edi- 
tions. 


It will very likely be said that any account of Erasmus which 
should omit the history of his relations to Luther and to the 
Protestant Reformation would be incomplete. And yet I should 
prefer not to go into that matter, important as it is, just here. 
It would bring us at once into the region of ecclesiastical polem- 
ics, and might leave a more or less unpleasant impression at the 
close of this paper. Erasmus himself, as we have seen, was 
never a polemic from choice; it was only in self-defence, and as 
he was forced into it, that he polemized. And yet I do not 
think that Erasmus was a coward, either. As we have seen, al- 
though he paved the way for the Reformation, and in so doing 
accomplished a work without which the Reformation would have 
been impossible, yet Erasmus himself was not, properly speak- 
ing, a Reformer. His gifts and his calling did not lie in that di- 
rection. This being the case, it was inevitable that Luther 
should have misunderstood him, and that he, on his part, should 
not have endorsed Luther’s conduct in breaking with the Papacy. 
On the merits of Luther’s case and on the merits of Erasmus’s 
case as well, opinions have differed and will differ to the end of 
time. Let it suffice for us at present that both were very great 
men, and that to each History accords and will accord his meed 


15“ Desiderius Erasmus,” p. 451, 
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of praise. One may be permitted to wish for both of them that 
they may rest in peace, even as their works do follow them. 

Perhaps we may best bring this sketch of Erasmus to a close 
in the words which his three heirs and executors, Amerbach, 
Froben, and Episcopius caused to be inscribed upon his tomb in 
the cathedral of Basle, and of which the following is a free trans- 
lation :— 

“To Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, a man in all respects 
most great; of incomparable erudition in every branch of knowl- 
edge; joined with an equal degree of prudence; which will be 
both admired and celebrated by remotest posterity. This stone 
is set. . . not to perpetuate his memory, which he has 
himself rendered immortal by those writings of his, by which he 
will live and speak to the learned of every nation, to the end of 
time . . . but to indicate the place where his mortal re- 
mains repose.’’ He died in Basle on the twelfth day of July, 


A. D. 1536. 
S. BisHop. 


The University of the South. 
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COSMOPOLITAN TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Literature, like every fine art, is an expression of life, and all 
vigorous human life has some local root. To be truly national a 
literature must delineate in large and noble forms the real exis- 
tence of a people, and, no less, the largest hopes and dreams for 
an ideal future which that present reality may justify. Created 
always by the few men and women of individual genius, such 
works have usually also a racial stamp. 

Sophocles’ Antigone is not only a true Hellene, but even a true 
Attic maiden, —despite her nominal Theban origin. Dante, 
throughout his twenty years of exile, remained a Florentine to 
the fingertips, and almost every ghost he meets seems his fellow- 
countryman, by speech and manners. Even Shakespeare draws 
Ulysses and Coriolanus as Elizabethan gentlemen, for he had 
known no others. Our own most romantic idealist, Hawthorne, 
has portrayed at least once, in Hepzibah, a Yankee as unmistak- 
able, if not quite so angular, as Aunt Ophelia herself. 

And yet, in all work which is to abide and retain its value for 
later men, the universal and purely human element is the largest 
of all. Andromache’s wifely devotion, or Hester Prynne’s self- 
sacrifice for an infinitely less chivalric man, is a perfectly intel- 
ligible appeal to any loving heart, and will always so remain. 
This must needs be true, since all merely local color soon changes. 
Periclean Athens, or Savonarola’s Florence, must already be 
painfully reconstructed by the learned archzologist, or imagined, 
— less accurately perhaps, but at least more vividly, — by the 
lighter-hearted romancer. Hector’s Troy is but a dream, like 
Arthur’s Camelot, if either really existed. Whether Achilles 
fought from a four-horse chariot, or Hector handled a spear sev- 
enteen feet long, we shall never learn. No one now dares criti- 
cise Homer’s accuracy in detail. Perhaps that only heightens 
our enjoyment of his living men and women. Some assert that 
the Puritan character, also, or the Yankee dialect, is already ex- 
tinct. Clearly, then, no work is permanently admired merely for 
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its local truthfulness; since after a generation or two no one is 
competent to vouch for that. 

It is my intention to speak, therefore, not of any art-product 
as peculiarly our own, but rather of the contribution made by 
Americans to that one world-literature which is cherished and 
handed down from age to age, for its universal truth and lasting 
beauty, by the common consent of mankind. This is the more 
fitting, because the twentieth century seems clearly destined to 
break down all the old barriers, and to bring the remotest isles 
of the sea closer together than were Boston and Quebec in 1750. 
Up-to-date railroads will run through the heart of darkest Afri- 
ca. The mysterious veil of the Orient is being drawn aside like 
a morning mist. Furthermore, our English mother-speech is 
striding with gigantic steps toward universal dominance. It is 
already intelligible to more millions, even of Hindoos or of ne- 
groes, than any other tongue. English will soon reach the ear 
of mankind. Our literary work then, should strive to make ef- 
fective appeal to a worldwide audience. 

But art, though the highest expression of life, can by no means 
be a constant and immediate record of human effort. Litera- 
ture, in particular, arrives late. Homer himself asserts that he 
lived in a decadent age, and it was probably true. So Roman 
character and achievement had culminated early, in the Scipios; 
and both Livy and Virgil look back, with bitter regret or sad re- 
pining, from a social and political epoch to which they could not 
be reconciled. One of our own poets has said of ourselves: 

On the breathing page 
Still pants our hurried past; 
Pilgrim and soldier, saint and sage, 
The poet comes the last. 

It may well be, then, that the best of American literature is 
yet unwritten. It certainly is true that our contribution to hu- 
man welfare has been chiefly made, as yet, in more homely forms 
than art can fashion. Winthrop, Penn, Washington, Fremont, 
Edison, were — or are — not literary artists. Franklin and Lin- 
coln were far more than mere writers. 

Four qualities may be successively traced in literary utterance, 
and may be used also as a test of progressive enlargement. There 
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is of course no strict sequence in time. All these tendencies co- 
existed from the first. Captain John Smith was a true cosmop- 
olite. Few utterances ever had such international importance 
as Jéfferson’s manifesto of 1776. Still the four keywords may 
justify themselves. 

Nearly everything we produced for two centuries was provin- 
cial. Weaped British models, and hoped for the condescending 
approval of English critics. When Cooper began by imitating 
a poor English novel, by depicting social conditions three thou- 
sand miles away and quite unknown to him at first hand, when 
Dana and his brother-editors felt that ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ was too 
fine to have been written in America at all, when Miss Sedg- 
wick’s ambitious historical novel borrowed from Waverley its 
sub-title ‘‘Sixty Years Since in America’’— we were consciously 
provincial still. 

Emerson’s Phi Beta oration of 1837 was indeed a ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence.’’ But the response for a whole generation was 
very largely secttonal. The terrible condemnation of the nation- 
al compact itself, which was nailed for so many years to the 
masthead of the Liberator, may have been morally justified,— 
but to many among our fathers it had become the slogan of in- 
stinctive and bitter hatred for everything distinctively Southern. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ will live as a work of genius, of moral in- 
spiration; but surely no one will find in Legree, and his breth- 
ren, an expression of personal sympathy or fraternal comprehen- 
sion. Whittier’s shrillest and most partisan notes were the 
most popular for thirty years before the civil war. Even Haw- 
thorne’s local color was wholly of the Northeast. But the best 
illustration for this paragraph may be drawn from the most fa- 
mous early utterance of the very man who came to be the accept- 
ed poet, in happier days, of a reiinited people; or rather of a new- 
ly created nation. The first rhyme of ‘‘Hosea Biglow’’ closes 
with these words: 

If I'd my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part. 
Man had ough’ to put asunder 
Them that God has noways jined ; 


An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind. 
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_ “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was shrewdly characterized by the 
great Emancipator himself, when he first stooped to clasp Mrs. 
Stowe’s hand, exclaiming: ‘‘And is this the little woman who 
brought on this great war?’’ One may indeed devoutly believe 
that both the romance and the awful civic strife were necessary to 
the real union of sections, and even to the progress of humanity 
itself toward true freedom. But by no means all earnest patriotic 
men then believed that the ‘‘divided house’’ ever would, or could, 
be truly one. 

There is no call to regret, certainly no desire to suppress, the 
historic record of such intense sectionalism. Lowell himself 
lived to give the best poetic utterance to the feelings of a gene- 
ration which saw clearly the decisive truth, ‘‘Slavery sectional, 
Freedom nationa/:’’ but he recanted none of Hosea’s utterances. 

It is relatively easy now to view as a whole the period in our 
annals from 1830 to 1870, to perceive its epochal and dramatic 
meaning. The thirty-five years past since then inevitably share 
as yet the shadowy vagueness, the distorted exaggeration, of a 
photographic foreground. But at least the results of the civil 
war seem fully assured. In the very last years of the century 
the short struggle with Spain left one happy result, in destroy- 
ing the last traces of hostile feeling between those who had 
shared in the more deadly fraternal conflict. 

If there be to-day any Separatist feeling, it is rather a real or 
imagined cleft between East and extreme West. Our gravest 
political problems — the strife between advocates of gold and sil- 
ver, the combinations of laborers and capitalists, the tariff ques- 
tions, the control of the railroads,— have no visible relations 
with Mason and Dixon’s line. The hearty dislike of Yankee- 
dom by its northern neighbors indeed, largely a sinister legacy 
from ‘‘Tory’’ ancestors needlessly exiled after the Revolution, 
remains, and may yet long remain. Throughout the Union the 
conviction is all but universal, that manifest destiny ordains but 
one great Anglo-Saxon community, belting the continent. 

The latest school of Southern writers, led perhaps still by 
Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Nelson Page, are gathering 
up with filial devotion the fast-fading memories and traditions of 
their section. But these genial artists, themselves heartily loyal 
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to the new fatherland, are supported chiefly by a cordial audience 
in the North and West. All feel with pride that the records of 
the Old Dominion are simply part of the common heritage. So 
Hamlin Garland in his sombre gray tints, or Octave Thanet with 
her healthier optimism, portrays no really sectional Middle West. | 
Rather, revealed more clearly by their art, is seen the steady pro- 
gressive merging of a dozen alien races in the new American type. 
All the ‘‘local color’’ in which recent literature is so rich is of- 
fered, in the same confident spirit, to the sympathetic millions 
of real fellow-countrymen. 

Still more clearly national in its tendency is the historical fic- 
tion of the last decade. The revolution and the civil war, the 
two fiercest crises of our fate, are naturally seized upon by the 
most ambitious artists, old or young. 

But another notable incident of the closing century was the 
renewal of natural sympathies and fraternal relations between the 
insular English and Americans. The consciousness of close 
kinship had never been lost, was in fact the very cause of the 
bitterest exasperation on both sides. No man had done more to 
close this rift than Mr. Lowell. Yet the full reconciliation was 
delayed beyond his time, was rudely pushed off once more by Mr. 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message, and came at last, with a certain 
suddenness, under the stress of an urgent mutual need. An 
amusing record of that abrupt change is still to be seen in the 
biography of Washington, by an astute senatorial politician, 
wherein the hasty epilogue recants the Anglophobia which had 
permeated nearly every earlier page. 

Men are rapidly accustoming themselves to the prospect of a 
close economic union, if not a political alliance, among the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the earth. The term ‘‘Anglo-Saxon’’ 
seems hardly wide enough to include the people of Roosevelt, 
Booker Washington and Andrew Carnegie; and if a racial line 
is to be drawn at all our latest national guest, Bruder Heinrich, 
might even bid us speak, rather, of a natural bond among all 
Teutonic nations, at least. But at any rate the larger interna- 
tional role is assured. 

Already the financial ‘‘power-house of the line’ has moved from 
Threadneedle to Wall Street. Though Germany has suddenly 
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forged toward the front in mercantile energy and success, yet 
her relative loss in population must continue, and practically 
every migrating family comes to speak English only, even in the 
second generation. The time is swiftly approaching when our 
business methods, our political ideas, our language and culture, 
will dominate the economic, the civic, the social life of the civil- 
ized world. When the East Indian poet of the English peoples 
lay ill in Manhattan, and even the Kaiser, loyal to his British 
mother’s memory, sent his message of sympathy for the man 
who more than any other had ‘‘uttered the feelings of our race,’’ 
that time seemed close at hand. 

The imaginative poet, above all other men, clearly beholds 
this dreamlike future, fores“eing with prophetic eye,‘‘The Vis- 
ion of the world, and all the wonder that would be.’’ Even the 
singer of ‘‘Locksley Hall,’’ it is true, lived sixty years longer, 
to see his boldest vision, the ‘‘Parliament of Man,’’ fade into 
doubt and all but despair. This generation seems older, less 
sanguine, less imaginative, than its grandsires of Burns’ or Shel- 
ley’s day. In America indeed, during the brief literary life on 
this continent, the imagination has never yet come to its full 
rights. Yet one may naturally expect, from the days of Franklin 
to the time of Twain, some occasional foreshadowings of this 
proud cosmopolitan leadership which seems to-day no mere far- 
away mirage. 

Passing lightly over such crude early glorification of our own 
national future as Timothy Dwight’s ‘‘Columbia, Columbia, to 
glory arise,’* or the still louder reverberations on the same theme 
of Joel Barlow’s unread and unreadable epic, it will be readily 
agreed that our first — and probably still our largest — contribu- 
tion to international citizenship was Benjamin Franklin. Though 
his Autobiography is the only American book, written before 
1800, still counted among the hoarded treasures of mankind, 
Franklin seems at first thought hardly a man of letters. 

On the other hand, the shrewd practical philosophy of Poor 
Richard is clearly prophetic of that thrifty mercantile spirit which 
may yet make war impossible, which already dictates the com- 
bined or divergent action of the nations, in China, in Africa, 
perhaps all the world over. The long foreign residence and dip- 
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lomatic career of Franklin, his scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions which became the common property of civilized men, above 
all his large philanthropic spirit, revealed both in theory and 
in practice throughout his long life, make this creator of libra- 
ries and universities, this organizer of police systems and post- 
offices, this homely inventor of stoves and lightning-rods, the 
best-known man, probably, in two entire continents, of all who 
lived in the eighteenth century. 

It is an effort to remember, that this great American entered 
his seventieth year still a loyal subject to King George He 
was, indeed, among the last and most reluctant to see the neces- 
sity for armed resistance and complete separation. Yet so early 
as 1760 he wrote the memorable sentence in which one word only 
need be changed: ‘‘I have long been of the opinion that the 
foundations of the future grandeur and stability of the British 
empire lie in America . . . broad and strong enough to sup- 
port the greatest political structure that human wisdom ever yet 
erected.”’ 

This prophecy of Poor Richard is echoed no less sonorously a 
few years later by the Frenchman Crévecceur: ‘‘Here individu- 
als of all nations are melted into a new race of men, whose labors 
and posterity will one day cause great changes in the world.’’ 
If a nation so mingled and moulded is now becoming in turn ag- 
gressively cosmopolitan, it is but a natural and easy refluent tide. 
It is returning with matured energy to dominate the original 
sources of its life. 

The Revolution was an event which brought. with it world- 
wide results, and those who played the leading parts seem to 
have realized much of its importance. In general, political writ- 
ing and oratory in America has been heroic and virile, free from 
the provincial timidity which so long marked verse and fiction. 
Jefferson’s fearless essay, which became the manifesto of a strug- 
gling people, was avowedly addressed to mankind. Its reverber- 
ating echoes have by no means died away. Those generous apho- 
risms from a slaveholder’s pen have already inspired a Webster 
and a Lincoln. They may be the inspiration of those, yet un- 
born, who shall fight the battles of a larger economic and social 
freedom. 
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In some respects one of the most cosmopolitan among authors 
was Washington Irving. Though he made his first notable hits 
with the local legends of the Hudson like Rip Van Winkle, and 
the broader fun of old Dietrich Knickerbocker, one need not fear 
to confess that Occidental culture was then too new, or too shal- 
low, for the full sustenance of such an author. To his artistic 
temperament England and Spain were alike necessities. So it 
has been later, in varying degree, with Everett and Ticknor, 
with Longfellow and Lowell. He is surely not the less a patriot 
and a useful citizen, who most fully realizes himself the heir of 
all the ages, of all elder art and thought and utterance. These 
men, however, lived in the days when it was in part the zsthet- 
ic poverty and weakness of America that drove its most gifted 
children to seek other and older centres of life and culture. 

Wherever the Anglo-Saxon pitches his moving tent, there is 
one strain of music familiar and appealing toall. It is not so 
generally known that ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’’ was originally an 
air in an opera, on an Italian subject, written by an actor, play- 
wright and musician of Yankee birth. John Howard Payne, 
himself even more homeless than the rest of his guild, played his 
varying parts, on the mimic and the real stage, for quite as many 
years in other lands as in his own. Through England and Scot- 
land, in particular, he wandered long. Death found him at last 
in Tunis. 

The story of our literature includes many other such rovers, 
from ‘‘Virgilian’’ Barlow, whose adventurous life is far more in- 
teresting and romantic than his epic, and who perished at last 
among the myriad victims of Napoleon’s Russian campaign, to 
merry Hans Breitmann, who till past fourscore still hobnobbed 
with gypsies, witches, brigands, and archzologists, in the pen- 
insulas of the Mediterranean. Bayard Taylor was perhaps the 
American most famous as a world-wide traveller. 

It is generally felt that the artist is less rooted to his native 
soil, transfers his spiritual allegiance, especially to Italy, more 
easily than other men. Benjamin West, Washington Allston, 
Thomas W. Parsons, William Wetmore Story, and many others, 
are examples of this migratory instinct. The children of such 
families, even though born and bred in Florence or Rome, do not, 
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like exiled Germans, lose their father’s speech, but do naturally 
acquire a certain cosmopolitan nature. 

The largest if not the only figure in current literature who 
sprang from this class, Marion Crawford, counts himself still an 
American. Yet certainly as a romancer he is least enjoyable 
when he attempts to portray his fellow-countrymen. We may 
well imagine that for him ‘‘home’’ rhymes with ‘‘Rome,”’ that 
he habitually dreams in the soft speech of the Tuscan land, and 
that the hereditary princes of the eternal city are more congen- 
ial subjects to him, as they certainly are more picturesque to us, 
than the financial or social despots of Manhattan and Chicago. 
When Crawford turns to archzeology and history, he is well- 
advised to linger upon Roman or Sicilian soil. His pleasantly- 
colored cheerful romances aim rather to give stingless enjoyment 
than to preach Puritanic doctrine, or even to essay any Haw- 
thornesque insight into the human heart. 

Mr. Crawford’s most ambitious historical novel, ‘‘Via Crucis,”’ 
reproduces the effect of tumultuous movement, the vivid tints, 
and the passionate feelings, which may well be true to the age 
of the Crusades. Even here however the painful learning and 
conscientious accuracy of George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola’’ are either 
absent or concealed under a lighter touch and method. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Crawford may not be one of the chief leaders in orig- 
inal thought, nor perhaps even in the romancer’s art; but he is 
a thoroughly sane, happy, and, in particular, an international fig- 
ure of twentieth century life. 

Mr. Henry James, the psychologist among novelists, is remote 
indeed in style and aims from Mr. Crawford. Yet they are 
much alike in one respect. Both are uprooted, homeless, all but 
denationalized. The younger artist, Story, and his gifted wife 
may be regarded as kindred types. For such men and women, 
who are not few, nor of one race alone, the capitals of Europe, 
and older cities generally, are as familiar as the various rooms 
of one luxurious and rambling clubhouse. They share and help 
on that steady assimilation in which the nations of Europe are 
intermingling and fusing, as surely and inevitably as a dozen 
forgotten stocks have already blended in Southern Scotland or 
Lombardy. They are, however, in advance of, or out of touch 
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with, the most vigorous movements of present life and thought, 
which are still essentially national, more than international or 
cosmopolitan. 

Indeed, the deeprooted love of home, the long growth of tender 
memories about a single spot of earth, should be maintained and 
strengthened, most of all in our own restless, unsentimental, no- 
madic folk. He who lacks that tie misses one of the mightiest 
grounds of appeal to the sympathetic heart of his brother maa. 

Longfellow’s artistic range was wide indeed. The struggle 
of the old Norse paganism with the hardly less fierce aggression 
of a nominally Christian propaganda has never been so vividly 
sketched as in the ‘‘Saga of King Olaf.’’ Again, even Monti, 
the ‘‘young Sicilian,’’ of the ‘‘Wayside Inn,’’ must have thrilled 
with delight, when his friend repeated in limpid verse the noblest 
legend of Palermo, the tale of royal Robert and the angel. Nay, 
perhaps the heart of the great medizeval age itself is best revealed 
in the ‘‘Golden Legend,’’ as retold by the sweetest of cisatlantic 
singers. Yet this prince of translators, this interpreter of the 
universal human heart, is also the central figure in the best- 
known and happiest of American family groups. From the open 
window of Craigie House went forth, with so many another 
helpful word, to the ears of a sympathetic world the strain: 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone ; 

Is the central point from which he measures 
Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 


So Lowell often speaks of himself as a man who had lived con- 
tentedly for half a century in one house on the edge of a village. 
Holmes in old Boston, Emerson in Concord, were no less root- 
ed to the soil. The loving domestic memories of Whittier’s 
‘*Snow-bound,”’ the lifelong quest for humble home-happiness in 
“‘Evangeline,’’ are precisely the qualities that have given these 
two an unrivaled position among longer American poems. From 
the most peaceful of hermitages have come at times strains which 
may yet be the marching-songs of bolder men of action in a far 
off future, such as Lowell’s ‘‘Present Crisis,’’ or Whittier’s as- 
surance that 
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Sometimes gleams upon my sight 
Through present wrong the eternal right, 
And step by step since time began, 

I count the gradual gain of man. 


The last phrase recalls how large a share the patriotic histori- 
ans have taken in making clear the essential unity in the tale of 
the Western Aryan, and his steady progress over two continents. 
Irving first told adequately the story of Columbus and his com- 
panions. The same pen set forth the services of Washington to 
his people, to civic liberty, to all men. Prescott’s ‘‘Ferdinand 
and Isabella,’’ ‘‘Mexico,’’ ‘‘Peru,’’ are illuminated chapters in 
the same chronicle. Motley, in particular, always insisted that 
the fight for religious and political freedom, whether in the Neth- 
erlands, in old England, or in her colonies, was one. That he- 
roic struggle, which Prescott had hardly lived to touch in his 
“Philip II,’’ Motley portrayed through nine memorable vol- 
umes. With all the noble warmth of his partisan sympathies, 
he is too frank and conscientious to omit any facts which the 
most adverse critic might wish to use against him. Parkman’s 
tale of the struggle for a new continent will probably never need 
to be retold. Even he who shall recast in larger philosophic 
spirit, on the same scale as Bancroft’s, the story of the origin, 
growth and union of the American Colonies, will at least find in 
the stately volumes of that sturdy Jacksonian asec a store- 
house of data and farsought citation. 

All such works are in less or larger degree gifts of loyal Amer- 
icans to the permanent wealth of mankind. Even an art which, 
as to its immediate purpose and scope, is so short-lived as ora- 
tory, may yet contribute, ina Webster, an Everett, or a Lincoln, 
to the permanent enrichment of human expression. The unique 
influence of Ciceronian style over the structure of oratorical 
prose, in four or five living languages, shows what vital force 
may yet long survive in the eloquence once heard from Webster’s 
lips by the veterans of Bunker Hill or by the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Here again is illustrated the truth, that fervid 
patriotism is nowise incongruous with the largest love for man- 
kind. Many believe that Senator Hoar’s speech in behalf of 
Philippine independence will win lasting fame and classic in- 
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fluence no less than Burke’s plea for the American colonists. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s call to the strenuous life, or his historical work 
on the ‘‘Winning of the West,’’ awakes echoes of sympathy far 
beyond Columbia’s borders. Both these fearless and generous 
opponents have strengthened the belief, that the precepts, the 
examples, the results of American citizenship and statecraft are 
of unrivaled importance for the future of all men. 

What form that greater future shall take may not even be sur- 
mised. As Lowell sings, with Pindaric sententiousness, 


Only children rend the bud half-blown 
To forestall nature in her calm intent : 
Time hath a quiver full of purposes 
Which miss not of their aim, to us unknown, 
And bring about the impossible with ease. 


But it seems certain that, for many a century at least, the ef- 
forts toward human happiness and larger freedom must centre in 
our land. The memories of Franklin, Webster, Garrison, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow, may yet be overshadowed by lives even more 
beneficent. The most patriotic, philosophic, far-sighted citizen 
of the republic is also, as yet, the truest cosmopolitan. 


WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FITZGERALD ON TENNYSON; 
or, TENNYSON BEFORE AND AFTER 1842 


It is in the nature of things that great Poets, like all men 
who, by transcendent genius, tower above their fellow-mortals, 
should become the subject of endless discussion and varied 
speculation ; that their works should be analyzed and dissected, 
and dissected and analyzed again; that their principles should 
be elucidated in a slight, and distorted in a much larger, degree ; 
and that the perfections as well as the faults of their style should 
be majestically arrayed in formidable, tabulated lists. Like the 
vast majority of his peers, Lord Tennyson, pre-eminently the 
great poet of the Victorian era, has been tossed through the 
Scylla and Charybdis of hostile depreciation, and hurled upon 
the equally perilous quicksand of excessive praise ; while sharp- 
tongued Criticism, with ever-changing sentiment, has now ex- 
alted him to a most resplendent throne in the Temple of the 
Muses, and has again debased him to a commonplace seat in 
the Hall of Mediocrity. To enter into a detailed study of the 
analyses which have influenced Tennysonian critics in arriving 
at one conclusion or another, would doubtless prove an interesting 
undertaking and might lead to startling revelations. The pres- 
ent purpose, however, isa much humbler one. It is to consider 
Fitzgerald’s critical estimate of Tennyson’s earlier poems as op- 
posed to his later compositions, and to endeavor to ascertain, 
both the foundations, if any, upon which that estimate rests and 
the value which may be set upon it. 

Of all opinions which have been uttered upon the merits or 
demerits of Tennyson’s poetry, those emanating from contem- 
porary men may fairly be said to be most interesting, at least, 
from an historical point of view. Now, of contemporary criticism, 
Edward Fitzgerald's is, if not the most instructive, certainly the 
most curious. For he first propounded the theory, which has 
since found numerous supporters, that Tennyson’s muse had 
reached its highest flights by 1842, and that, in all his later 
efforts, the Poet failed to surpass, to attain or even to approach, 
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the excellence of his earlier successes. This dictum of Fitz- 
gerald’s demands our attention, not only because of its author's 
own high rank as a poet, or because of his scholarly attainments, 
or even because of his reputation for fair-minded criticism ; but 
because of his close personal relations with Tennyson, and es- 
pecially because of his intimate acquaintance with the methods 
and products of Tennyson’s genius. 

The author of Omar Khayyam was one of Tennyson’s earliest 
admirers. Like so many of the young poet’s champions, he was 
imbued with the conviction that upon his favorite the gifts of 
the gods had been showered with unusually lavish hands and 
that no other modern poet was or had been endowed with such 
possibilities for the perfect mastery of his art. This sentiment 
took strongest hold of Fitzgerald when Tennyson’s 1842 volume 
made its appearance, and he looked forward with ill-concesled 
impatience to the time when his young friend should produce a 
masterpiece which would assign him an enviable place among 
the chosen poets of the world. For Fitzgerald, however, this 
masterpiece never had being; and from 1842 onwards, we can 
discern an unmistakable change of tone in his very frank expres- 
sions of opinion. After the publication of /z Memoriam, he says: 

“In Memoriam is full of the finest things, but it is monotonous, 
and has the air of being evolved bya poetical machine of the 
highest order. So it seems to be with him now, at least to me, 
the Impetus, the lyrical CEstrus, is gone. - 

When “The Princess’ appeared, Fitzgerald remarked: “It 
seems to me a wretched waste of power at a time of life when a 
man ought to be doing his best ; and I almost feel hopeless about 
Alfred now. I mean about his doing what he was born to do.” 

With the flight of time Fitzgerald became more and more 


_convinced that Tennyson’s vigor of language and felicity of style 


were undergoing marked deterioration, and he began to indulge 
in gloomy prognostications. For instance, in 1864 he declared : 
“Perhaps you will see another ruin—the author of ‘Enoch 
Arden.’ Compare that with the spontaneous go of ‘The Palace of 
Art,’ ‘Morte D’Arthur,’ ‘Gardener’s Daughter,’ ‘Locksley Hall,’ 
‘Will Waterproof,’ ‘Sleeping Palace,’ ‘Talking Oak,’ and indeed, 
one may say, all the two volumes of 1842.” 
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When the “Idylls of the King’”’ were first published, Fitzgerald 
voiced his growing disappointment in no ambiguous terms. “I 
certainly wish,” he said, ‘‘that Alfred had devoted his diminish- 
ing powers to translating AZschylus or Sophocles.” 

Finally, in 1876, Fitzgerald expressed his conviction that “He 
[Tennyson] should rest on his oars, or ship them for good now; 
I think he might have stopped after 1842, leaving Princesses, 
Ardens, Idylls, etc., all unborn.” 

Does it not seem incredible that a man of Fitzgerald’s intellect- 
ual capabilities should veritably have believed what these state- 
ments declare him to have believed, namely, that Tennyson's 
poetry after 1842 was a distinct fall, in merit, from the excellence 
of his work before that period? It seems incredible, because 
Fitzgerald himself was unable to adduce decisive substantiation 
for his sweeping assertions. Nor must it be forgotten that an 
utterance of this nature, tacitly admitted to be an “impression,”’ 
rather than a conclusion arrived at after a period of prolonged 
thought and continued study, justly incurs the censure admin- 
istered to all statements which are based on transitory feelings 
and are wholly unconfirmed by critical investigation. Is it 
within the bounds of reason that any calm, dispassionate judge, 
could, with one disdainful gesture of his hand, brush aside 
“Maud,” /n Memoriam and the “Idylls,” and declare that his 
earlier lyrics are the sole pillars of Tennyson’s fame? Who 
would be bold enough to declare that if the poet had left his 
later works unwritten, as Fitzgerald more than once wished he had 
done, his memory would be as dearly cherished by us as it is? 
True, his name would have descended to posterity. The author 
of the “Morte D’Arthur,”’ of the ‘Lady of Shalott” and of the 
“Palace of Art” would never have sunk into utter oblivion. 
But, when a hundred years had elapsed, popular anthologies 
alone would have preserved his remembrance ; and that profound 
pyschological insight, that extraordinary command of metre, that 
Miltonic sense for the fitness of diction, and that wealth of color 
and artistic accuracy of reproduction which embellish his later 
compositions, would never have been the wonder and admiration 
of the whole English-speaking world. 

Unwarranted as Fitzgerald’s assertion may seem to us, it can- 
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not be denied that it has met the applause and approval of many 
literary men, and it is therefore our duty to see whether there is 
not some substance in what a cursory glance bids us condemn as 
a shadowy remark. A conviction cherished by many minds in 
common may reasonably be argued to contain some element 
of truth, however obscure and confounded that element may 
be. Now, may there not be a germ of truth in Fitzgerald’s 
erroneous estimate? A critical and unprejudiced examination 
of the facts convinces us that there is. There is, indeed, no such 
remarkable change in Tennyson’s workmanship as the translator 
of the Rubaiyat professes to have discovered. But there is a 
change. For, while the poet was almost invariably successful in 
all his essays in poesy before 1842, while, with each new note 
struck, with each fresh venture into “fields and pastures new,” 
another precious stone was added to the diadem of his glory, his 
successes thereafter were far less decided. The poems of 1842 
were short. They were rich in theme, in variety of topic and in 
wealth of emotion. Each was 


Small and pure as a pearl, 
Exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design. 


If, on the other hand, we compare the later poems with these 
precious gems, we shall find them laboring under the distinct dis- 
advantages of greater length, infinitely greater complexity and 
noticeable lack of variety in treatment. Nevertheless, while it 
seems plain that Tennyson usually failed, in later life, whenever 
he endeavored to strike out along absolutely original lines, when- 
ever, in short, he “pursued things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme,”’ still, in those fields in which his first successes lay, it is 
demonstrable that he afterwards acquired a more perfect mastery 
of his art ; so that we may not only believe, as Mr. Lang does, 
that Tennyson “‘in the full strength of years’’ just attained the lev- 
el of Tennyson in the novitiate of his art; but we may venture to 
assert what Mr. Lang expressly denies, that the poet, in his greater 
maturity, during the period from 1842 to 1859, frequently surpass- 
ed the standard he had set in his youth, and displayed a consum- 
mate artistisic skill of which he had been quite incapable before. 
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Let us endeavor to set forth the principles on which this convic- 
tion is based by a thoughtful discrimination between the poems 
published before and those published after 1842, from the stand- 
points, respectively, of subject, style and metre. 

The earlier and shorter poems, it has been remarked before, 
are distinguished by a great variety of topic and treatment. 
There are the dramatic monologues, such as ‘‘CEnone,”’ the ballad 
narratives such as the “Lord of Burleigh,”’ lyrics of innumerable 
variety, lighter poems typified by the “Skipping Rope,” “Will 
Waterproof,” and the like, and the domestic narratives like 
“Dora.” Opposed to this list of poems, we have the four ma- 
turer works composed before 1860, — /n Memoriam, “The Prin- 
cess,” “Maud” and the “Idylls,”’—by which, many thoughful 
students believe, posterity will determine Tennyson’s poetic rank. 
Now, although Tennyson’s first definite successes were made 
with the dramatic monologues, ‘“ Ulysses,” ‘‘Tithonus,’’ ‘“CEno- 
ne,” drawn from historic and legendary sources ; the suffrage of 
the great body of his readers has declared his pure-rhymed lyrics 
and his so-called English Idylls to be more attractive. Whatever 
the justice of this popular conclusion, it must be conceded that 
such early fame as Tennyson secured was based, in a large 
measure, upon the public’s appreciation, not of any one of the 
classes of poems I have mentioned, but upon all three of them, 
—upon the dramatic monologues no less than upon the lyrics 
and the English Idylls. It still remains to be determined, how- 
ever, whether these compositions can sustain a favorable com- 
parison with the poems of a later period, and whether they or 
the masterpieces which succeeded them contain the most endur- 
ing elements of Tennyson’s art. 

In his domestic idylls Tennyson appears as the nineteenth 
century exponent of the Wordsworthian theory that the barriers 
between the language of poetry and the language of prose are 
unnatural and should not be maintained. It will not be found sur- 
prising, then, that, “Dora,” “Audley Court,” “Walking to the 
Mail,”’ and ‘Edwin Morris,” written to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of this brand of questionable poetry, prove; for the most 
part, to be as dull as their Wordsworthian prototypes. Lines such 
as these : 
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William was his son and she his niece 
And so we sat and eat 

And talked old matters over, 

Discussed the farm, the fourfield system 
And the price of grain. 


or such as these, 


I was at school —a college in the South; 

There lived a flayflint near; we stole his fruit, 

His hens, his eggs; but there was law for us; 

We paid in person. He hadasow,sir. She . . 


are of too frequent recurrence, and cannot by any but the 
most elastic imagination be ranged under the denomination of 
poetry. 

The one poem, amongst Tennyson’s domestic pieces, which 
is of indisputable worth, and which, by common consent, is the 
greatest of them all, is ‘Enoch Arden,” which was not written 
until 1864. Compared with similar narratives published prior to 
1842, how marked is the increase in scope and power, how de- 
cided the advance in the control of technical details which this 
poem exhibits! In ‘Sea Dreams,” ‘“Aylmer’s Field,” and other 
poems of the same type, Tennyson attempted to construct a story 
from events too commonplace to deserve narration. To “Enoch 
Arden”’ alone, this censure may not be applied. It is founded 
upon a folk legend, simple and pathetic, and contains just enough 
of the element of expectancy to save it from that insipidity and 
dullness which accompany the inevitable succession of situations 
in ‘‘Edwin Morris” and “Audley Court.” In this tragedy in 
humble life, moreover, are found three character sketches — those 
of Enoch, Philip and Annie—which are unequalled in their kind, 
and are drawn with greater fidelity to nature, and with keener 
insight into the human heart than Tennyson displays in any of 
his earlier domestic narratives. 

We are growing accustomed to periodical gushings over the 
two Marianas and the “May Queen,” and are almost beginning 
to receive with passive submission the assertion (most frequently 
reiterated in “cultural” reading circles) that the “ Miller's 


Daughter,” ‘“‘The Lady of Shalott,” “The Beggar Maid,” and, 
indeed, all the lyrical pieces contained in the second of the 1842 
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volumes, are unexcelled specimens of their art and style. Yet, 
when all pros and cons have been duly marshaled, when Hal- 
lam’s genuine enthusiasm, Fitzgerald’s fervent admiration and 
the rhapsodies of countless devotees have been weighed in the 
balance, it will still remain a mooted question whether by these 
earlier melodies or by the exquisite lyrics in “ Maud,” in Jn Memo- 
riam and in ‘‘The Princess,’’ Tennyson will be remembered best. 
There is surely much to justify Stephen Gwynn’s declaration that 
“*The Lord of Burleigh,’ ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere’ and most 
of the early lyrics plainly belong to the epoch of John Leech’s 
ringleted young ladies, and appeal to the public which now reads 
Tit Bits.” Certainly, there is no grand expression of emotion in 
these poems, such as we find in the lyrics of Tennyson’s larger 
works. Who will venture to say that they contain a single line 
which can compare in haunting melancholy, with “Tears, idle 
tears,” or in passionate exultation with: 
She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 


My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 


My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 
or in soul-stirring intensity with : 
O that ’twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again. 
Everywhere in Tennyson’s poetry we find an over-reflection, 
a conservative reserve, and a studied stateliness of form which 
oftentimes make impossible an expression of emotior on a really 
grand scale. While these hampering qualities frequently exert a 
dominating influence in the poet’s shorter poems, in his larger and 
more sustained achievements, their trammels are often burst asun- 
der by the irresistible power of an Olympian passion. Nor could 
we conceive it otherwise. The most exquisite of melodies, the ma- 
jestic music of the pealing organ could not flow from the bosom 
of the immature and inexperienced youth; they are reserved for 
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the complete, the developed man, whose soul had mellowed in 
the hills and vales of life, whose heart had been tempered in the 
relentless fires of experience and strengthened in the vicissitudes 
of temptation and desire. 

Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see; 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung: 

O Peace! it is a day of pain! 
These lines are not the mere expressions of sentiment and fancy 
that Mr. Brimley justly declares the earlier efforts of the poet to 
be. They are the organ chords of a sublime and mature intelli- 
gence, the stately harmonies of a profound and chastened soul. 

Nothing is more difficult than to tell, in coherent terms, just 

what is meant by the style of an author, and there are doubtless 
as many definitions of this simple word as there are critics who 
use it. ‘The best style,” says one author, “is the most rapid 
and complete method of communicating ideas with a minimum 
of intellectual exertion.” If we accept this definition, Tennyson 
must be ranked as one of the greatest of stylists. For never 
was there poetry more lucid and unaffected than his, never verses 
adorned by greater simplicity and perspicuity. It is in his later 
poems, however, that Tennyson’s style attains the pinnacle of its 
development. It is in /x Memoriam and in the “Idylls of the 
King” that the poet’s matchless technique not less than his ar- 
tistic symmetry and cunning must be sought for; it is here that 
no word is superfluous, that every thought is clothed in the brief- 
est, best fitting garment of expression ; and it is here, in his 
noblest masterpeice, that “descriptive touches of magic power”’ 
are found in greatest number. The perfect landscape of 
an English village in “Enoch Arden,” and the richly drawn 
scenery of tropical regions in the same poem, are without parallel 
in the poems before 1842; while the haunting witchery of the 
verses beginning, 


The splendor falls on castle walls, 


eclipses all previous efforts in the same direction. 
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As, during the course of his pregnant career, Tennyson en- 
riched the storehouse of his mind with contributions from every 
conceivable field of knowledge, so, for the perfect conveyance 
_ of his manifold thought, he impressed into service an astonishing 
variety of metre. Tennyson’s first successes did not convince 
him of his perfection as a metrist, however, and it was well for 
him that they did not, and that he never ceased to practise dili- 
gently with old metres while experimenting with new. The stu- 
dent of metrical technicalities will find that when, between 1842 
and 1860, the poet employed metres which he had tried before, 
the smoothness and concinnity of his performances always 
equalled and frequently excelled his original attempts. It was 
during this eventful period that his blank verse underwent im- 
measureable improvement in elasticity and fullness of expression, 
and it was then that he developed that knack of accenting his 
verse which he mastered so thoroughly and which adds so dis- 
tinctive a character and so pleasing a variety to his later songs. 

It is the critic’s function to weigh impartially the arguments 
for and against Fitzgerald’s contention that Tennyson’s best pro- 
ductions appeared before 1842, and that that date signalizes the 
commencement of marked deterioration in the quality of the 
poet’s work. But when the balance is adjusted and the results 
are measured what confirmation can be gained for Fitzgerald’s 
theory, or what convincing evidence can possibly be adduced 
to support it? To an unbiased observer no such evidence exists 
and the very data with which to construct favorable arguments can 
be secured nowhere save in fancy’s realm. Whether we contem- 
plate the poems from the standpoint of thought and conception of 
theme or examine their merits with regard to melody and form and 
style, the conclusion arrived at is invariably the same. In none of 
these particulars can we honestly depreciate the accomplishments 
of the more experienced man; in none of them are we able, with 
much pretence of justice, to elevate to a loftier station the less per- 
fect workmanship of the maturing youth. The contrary, indeed, 
coincides with the truth, and we strongly feel that as a warbler 
of entrancing songs, a wielder of stirring eloquence, and a master 
of genuine passion, the poet, in his older age, must be accorded 
the more exalted rank. The /m Memoriam reveals an unfaltering 
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truth of form, a masterly technique and a melody and charm 
which do not characterize the shorter poems. As a specimen 
of profound psychological insight ‘‘Maud” deserves comparison 
even with the products of Shakespeare’s intellect; while the 
vigor of style, the felicity of diction, and the strength, nobility 
and purity of conception with which each Idyll of the King is 
impregnated, bear eloquent testimony to the splendor of a genius 
which was still far from its zenith when first ‘‘ Ulysses” and its 
companion pieces sprang into being. 
FELIX GRENDON. 
The College of the City of New York. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING’S PLACE IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Washington Irving is properly accorded the first place among 
the pioneers in American literature. Born shortly after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis to Washington and being the first American 
writer to exhibit the real, vital spirit of literature, Irving may 
not inappropriately be called the father of the American republic 
of letters. Some few critics, it is true, claim this distinction 
for Charles Brockden Brown, but manifestly without sufficient 
reason. For the talented Philadelphia romancer never lived to 
fulfill the promise of his youth and is known chiefly to a few schol- 
ars and students of our early literature, whereas Irving’s name 
is almost a household word in America, and his works are still 
eagerly perused by the great English-reading public and by the 
scholars alike. Had Brown not been hurried to a premature 
grave by that dread scourge consumption, he would have accom- 
plished, no doubt, far more than the few morbid and immature 
novels and miscellaneous essays which he bequeathed as a leg- 
acy to the world, and would have left behind him a more endur- 
ing name in the field of letters. But in literature as in every 
other sphere of human activity, men must be judged by actual 
achievement, not by promise. So Brown’s claim to the honor of 
being the founder of American literature may be dismissed with 
the Scotch verdict ‘‘not proven.”’ 

Unlike his rival Brown, Irving as a writer was perfectly heal- 
thy and normal, free from all objectionable idiosyncrasies. 
Though his physical constitution was never robust, his temper- 
ament was that of an optimist. He looked habitually on the 
bright side of life, and his works reflect, in a remarkable manner 
his sunny disposition. There is nothing gloomy or pessimistic 
in his pages. Unlike his contemporary Poe, he is entirely free 
from the morbid, the weird and the uncanny. Irving, however, 
did not possess that virile creative imagination which was Poe’s 
most conspicuous characteristic. Irving’s plumet could never 
reach the depths of horror which the imaginative genius of Poe 
sounded again and again, in his grotesque and weird tales. Irv- 
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ing’s constructive faculty and his analytical faculty as well were 
unquestionably inferior to Poe’s. The author of ‘‘Knickerbock- 
er’ could not have written such a gruesome, analytical tale, for 
example, as the ‘‘Gold Bug,”’ the ‘‘Murder of the Rue Morgue,”’ 
the ‘‘Black Cat,’’ or such a weird, supernatural tale as the ‘‘Fall 
of the House of Usher,’’ ‘‘William Wilson,’’ or ‘‘Ligeia.’’ A 
story of this character was altogether out of keeping with Irv- 
ing’s taste and feelings, even if it was not beyond the range of 
his imagination to conceive. On the other hand, Poe, chiefly 
because of his undeveloped sense of humor, could never have pro- 
duced such a delightful, pathetic and humorous tale as the inim- 
itable ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ Nor would the author of ‘‘The Rav- 
en’’ have been content to treat the legends of the Hudson in the 
simple, whimsical, humorous and charming manner of Irving, 
without recourse to the grotesque and supernatural. But it is 
not my purpose to make a comparative study of Poe and Irving. 

Irving’s early career contained but slight promise of his subse- 
quent success as a man of letters. He at first intended to enter 
the profession of law, and was, in fact, admitted to the bar; but 
law was not congenial to his taste. While ina law office, he be- 
gan to show some indication of his literary bent by writing squibs 
for the Morning Chronicle, under the pen-name of ‘‘Jonathan 
Oldstyle.’’ But his failing health soon compelled him to aban- 
don his sedentary life in a law office, and he spent two years in 
foreign travel. Upon his return to New York he undertook, in 
co-operation with his friend James K. Paulding, the publication 
of a semi-monthly journal Sa/magundi. To this periodical Irv- 
ing contributed a number of breezy, humorous papers, in the 
Addisonian style, on the foibles and fads of society. This viva- 
cious and entertaining magazine, which was designed, as the ed- 
itors expressed it, ‘“‘simply to instruct the young, reform the old, , 
correct the town, and castigate the age,’’ proved to be a short- 
lived venture and was abruptly suspended after the twektieth” 
number. 

With the publication of ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York,’’ however, Irving leaped at once into fame and was hailed 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the coming American author. 
This bold venture proved an immediate success, and paved the 
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way for a cordial reception by the English literati when Irving 
visited the Old World, for the second time, in 1815. The illu- 
sion that the author of ‘‘Knickerbocker’’ created by his art and 
skill was so complete and realistic that some accepted the history 
at its face value as the dona fide production of a certain Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Moreover, some of the old residents of Dutch 
descent strongly resented the bold and free manner in which the 
suppositious historian had handled the revered and hallowed tra- 
ditions and legends of their sturdy ancestors. But the pervad- 
ing good-natured satire and broad rollicking humor which bright- 
ened the pages served to convince the observant reader that the 
book was fiction, not history, and was evolved from the fertile 
imagination of some very clever writer. 

“*Knickerbocker’s History of New York’’ was a happy concep- 
tion and was largely indebted for its success to the author’s char- 
acteristic abundant sense of humor. It was this quality that re- 
deemed the burlesque from mere caricature in execution and 
stamped it an artistic production. The book was written in the 
vein of Swift, but the satire lacked the sting and bite which the 
famous Dean of St. Patrick’s generally infused into his work. 
Irving’s satire is of a mild type, and his prevading humor robs 
it of its sting, causing the victim to be amused, not exasperated, 
at his own foibles. The portraits of the old Dutch governors are 
sketched with evident pleasure and ease by a hand altogether un- 
trammeled by literary traditions. The freshness and buoyancy 
of the narrative and the whimsical, charming style combine with 
the rollicking humor to make the book quite without a parallel in 
English literature. It is, however, but just to observe that the 
first few chapters which, by the way, are the product of the col- 
laboration of his brother with Irving, appear somewhat stilted, 
pompous and pedantic and make the unhappy impression that 
the authors were feeling their way and were not yet sure of their 
footing. But the illusion cast over the reader later, as he pro- 
gresses, makes him forget the weakness of grip which the auth- 
ors show in the opening chapters. Each of the old Dutch gov- 
ernors of New York is depicted with such minuteness of detail 
and with such a vividness of incident and with such a mock se- 
riousness of style withal, as they were in turn confronted with 
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the various problems of state, that the narrative is invested with 
an air of reality and might readily be taken, on first blush, as 
veritable history. All in all, the fanciful idea of this piece of 
historical burlesque and its clever execution seem a stroke of 
genius, and the result is a masterpiece of humor, unsurpassed in 
American or English literature. Small wonder that Sir Walter 
Scott was delighted with the book and laughed heartily over it 
as he read it aloud to his family. And the world has not yet 
ceased to read it with interest and zest and to find in it a never-fail- 
ing source of entertainment and pleasure. 

Strange to say, after the manifest ‘‘hit’’ Irving had made in 
the ‘‘first heir of his invention,’’ he did not regard the success 
of ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History of New York’’ as marking out a 
literary career for himself and pointing his way to fame and for- 
tune. He looked upon the venture rather as a jeu a’ esprit than 
as a serious literary effort indicating the bent of his genius. It 
was not till the failure of his firm in England, in 1818, where he 
and his brother had engaged in the hardware business that he 
decided to adopt literature as a profession. Then for the first 
time only does Irving seem to have reflected upon the possibili- 
ties that a literary career held out to him. His mind once defi- 
nitely made up, he addressed himself to his literary pursuits with 
an ardent, unswerving devotion and spurned all offers, however 
tempting and remunerative, both at home and abroad. Only in 
one or two instances, years after, when he was no longer a strang- 
er to fame or fortune, did he deviate from his set purpose and 
consent to accept a diplomatic post at London and subsequently 
at Madrid. 

At thirty-six Irving settled down to literary work in London, 
and the first product of his labors was the famous ‘‘Sketch-Book.”’ 
Though resident in the British metropolis, his heart was in 
America,— on the historic and picturesque Hudson along whose 
banks, in his earlier years, he had so often roamed and hunted 
game, in quest of health. Despite the oft-repeated charge of 
lack of patriotism, Irving isa brilliant illustration of Horace’s 
dictum, Calum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
The ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ is distinctively American, racy and smacks 
of the soil. The old legends of the Hudson are here clothed 
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with life and beauty and are now recognized almost as a part of 
our national history. Irving gave these local traditions of our 
American Rhine celebrity and currency, and they have now be- 
come as familiar as household words. 

The treatment of the ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ is somewhat unequal. 
Some of the sketches are naturally better than others. A popu- 
lar vote would probaby put ‘‘The Wife,’’ “‘Rip Van Winkle’’ 
and the ‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow’’ easily first, and this verdict 
would be confirmed by critical judgment. While all are good, 
these three sketches are felt to be the finest. Their tender pa- 
thos, imaginative humor, simplicity and grace have already en- 
deared these three to the hearts of thousands of readers who have 
lingered, almost spellbound, over their pages; and their charm 
and beauty will, no doubt, commend them to generations of 
readers yet unborn. Of this trio ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ in the 
popular estimate (perhaps also in the estimate of the critics), is 
entitled to first place. This, even more than the others, Irving 
seems to have suffused with the soft hues of his romantic fancy 
and to have invested with unusual glamour and pathos. Who 
has not been alternately delighted and moved to tears by Mr. 
Jefferson’s matchless interpretation of this creation, however 
much altered, of Irving’s genius? 

Irving scored a signal success in the ‘‘Sketch-Book.’’ The 
volume met with a reception, on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
far exceeded the author’s most sanguine expectations. Irving 
himself had some misgivings about the publication of the book. 
Speaking, in a letter to a friend, of the cordial reception given 
it, he wrote in 1819: ‘‘The manner in which the book has been 
received, and the eulogiums that have been passed upon it in 
the American papers and periodical works, have completely over- 
whelmed me. They go far, far beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations, and indeed are expressed with such peculiar warmth and 
kindness as to affect me in the tenderest manner. The receipt 
of your letter, and the reading of some of the criticisms this 
morning, have rendered me nervous for the whole day. I feel al- 
most appalled by such success, and fearful that it cannot be real, 
or that it is not fully merited, or that I shall not act up to the 
expectations that may be formed. We are whimsically consti- 
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tuted beings. I had got out of conceit of all that I had written, 
and considered it very questionable stuff ; and now that it is so ex- 
travagantly bepraised, I begin to feel afraid that I shall not do as 
wellagain. . . . I hope you will not attribute all this sensi- 
bility to the kind reception I have met to an author’s vanity. I 
am sure it proceeds from very different sources. Vanity could 
not bring the tears to my eyes as they have been brought by the 
kindness of my countrymen. I have felt cast down, blighted, 
and broken-spirited, and these sudden rays of sunshine agitate 
me more than they revive me. I hope —I hope I may yet do 
something more worthy of the appreciation lavished on me.”’ 

After a silence of a few years spent in travel on the Continent, 
for the benefit of our author’s health, ‘‘Bracebridge Hall’’ ap- 
peared and a little later the ‘‘Tales of a Traveller.’’ The former 
collection of stories is good — the best of them is the ‘“‘Stout 
Gentleman,’’— but did not add materially to Irving’s reputation. 
The latter book, as the title implies, contains Irving’s impres- 
sions and experiences of his European travel. The author him- 
self believed that this volume was one of his finest pieces of work, 
—an opinion in which the critics generally concur. ‘‘There was 
more of an artistic touch about it,’’ said he in a letter to Brevort, 
“though this is not a thing to be appreciated by the many.”’ 
Despite the favorable judgment of Irving and the critics as to 
the excellent art of the ‘‘Tales,’’ the public appears not to have 
appreciated the volume and so manifested but slight enthuisasm 
over it. Irving felt this tacit criticism keenly. 

The ‘‘Tales of a Traveller’ had failed to measure up to the 
public expectation chiefly because of its lack of novelty. Irving 
therefore decided to attempt a new and more ambitious flight in 
his next bid for the favor of the people. Since the public de- 
manded something novel and more pretentious from his facile 
pen, he responded to this demand ina series of four books on 
Spanish themes, — the ‘‘Alhambra,’’ ‘Conquest of Granada,”’ 
‘Legends of the Conquest of Spain’’ and ‘‘The Life of Colum- 
bus.’’ These volumes were the outgrowth of our author’s three 
years’ residence in Spain. They were an entirely new departure, 
a rich virgin vein in historical research. The result was highly 
gratifying to Irving. He now felt that he had, at least in some 
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measure, discharged the debt of gratitude he had incurred for 
the generous appreciation the public had lavished upon his earli- 
er works. By his investigations into a most romantic chapter 
of Spanish history in the days of the Moslem invaders and the 
glorious times of Ferdinand and Isabella, Irving brought to the 
attention of his readers much valuable information upon a subject 
hitherto neglected by American writers, presented in his char- 
acteristically engaging and graceful style. The American read- 
ing public was thereby placed under lasting obligation to him for 
opening up for their delight and instruction that vast domain of 
early Spanish history and romance, and pointed with pardonable 
pride to the permanent contribution one of their own countrymen 
had made to English literature. 

There are two obvious reasons why Irving was happy in the 
selection of his theme. In the first place, he was himself in ar- 
dent sympathy with this romantic chapter in Spanish history, and 
his magic pen was fully equal to the laborious and delicate task 
he imposed upon himself of recreating a long-forgotten period 
when the spirit of adventure was abroad in the land and the old 
men were dreaming dreams and the young men were seeing vis- 
ions of future discovery and conquest, with resulting glory and 
renown. Those were days pregnant with events which were des- 
tined to inflame men’s minds with ‘‘enterprises of great pith and 


‘moment.’’ In the second place, the English-speaking public 


was eager to have this romantic period of Spanish history ex- 
plored by a writer who united such a charming literary style 
with his gift of the spirit of inquiry. By the magic of his pen 
and his creative genius Irving has succeeded in bringing back 
to our delighted imagination those far-away, by-gone days and 
has made those historic characters and picturesque personages 
liveagain. He has conjured up before our rapt vision, as if with 
a magician’s wand, entrancing views of architectural splendor 
and magnificence and landscapes of rare and gorgeous beauty in 
sunny Spain. Who has not been charmed by the vivid descrip- 
tions in the ‘‘Alhambra’’ and ‘‘Granada,’’ of the arid wastes and 
melancholy ruins contrasted with the magnificence and beauty 


* of city and country in that land of alternating squalor and wealth? 
12 
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No wonder that Coleridge’s verdict after reading the ‘‘Conquest 
of Granada’ was that it is ‘‘a chef d’ ewuvre of its kind.”’ 

Of this Spanish group of volumes, however, ‘“‘The Life of 
Columbus’”’ is to-day regarded as the most important and serious 
work. Irving himself, so we are informed by his biographer, Mr. 
Warner, regarded the ‘‘Conquest of Granada’’ as the best, not 
only of his Spanish themes, but of all his works. The ‘‘Colum- 
bus ’’ as a biography is not above criticism. According to the 
tastes of the present generation, the work is too diffuse and elab- 
orate and has, perhaps, too much rhetorical coloring. Probably 
‘‘antiquated’’ is the word to describe more accurately its form. 
But if somewhat antiquated, compared with more modern stand- 
ards of biography, the ‘‘Columbus’”’ yet has much to commend 
it. Irving bestowed upon it much pains and study and endeav- 
ored to make it accurate and trustworthy. The test of historical 
accuracy the book still meets, in the main, successfully. It is, 
moreover, clear, just and discriminating. The portrait of the 
great discoverer is certainly clear-cut and definite enough, even 
if the color is somewhat more rich than warranted by the dry 
facts of history. Irving appears to have had a true and proper 
conception of Columbus’ life and mission and to have sympa- 
thized with the world dreamer in the keen disappointments that 
sorely tried his abiding buoyant faith. The success of his ‘‘Col- 
umbus’’ was a source of profound gratification to our author. 
Before its publication, as usual, he was very dubious about its 
reception by the public. Ina letter to Brevort, Irving tells us 
that the biography had really cost him more toil and trouble than 
all his other productions. But he felt amply repaid for his pains 
when, in consequence of the popularity of his ‘‘Columbus’’ in 
his native country, an urgent demand was made by the publish- 
ers for an abridgment of the work. 

The reader of Irving’s biography cannot but be strongly im- 
pressed with his sensitiveness as to the esteem of his own coun- 
trymen. His exceeding sensitiveness sometimes had a depres- 
sing influence, though more frequently it acted as a stimulus to 
his genius. It was his constant desire to produce some work 
which would merit the spontaneous admiration of his country- 
men. The slightest adverse criticism by the American press, 
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as, for instance, his alleged Anglomania, cut him to the quick. 
‘‘T have lost confidence,’’ wrote he toa friend, in reference to 
the prospective reception of his ‘‘Columbus,’’ ‘‘in the favorable 
disposition of my countrymen, and look forward to cold scrutiny 
and stern criticism.’’ Again, in a letter to Brevort, he depre- 
cates the loss of ‘‘that delightful confidence which I once en- 
joyed of not the good opinion, but the good will, of my country- 
men. To me it is always ten times more gratifying to be liked 
than to be admired; and I confess to you, though I am a little 
too proud to confess it to the world, the idea that the kindness 
of my countrymen toward me was withering caused me for a long 
time the most weary depression of spirits, and disheartened me 
from making any literary exertions.’’ 

Irving’s cordial reception upon his return to America, after 
retiring from the London legation in 1831, gave him indubitable 
evidence of his countrymen’s high appreciation. The foremost 
American man of letters at that time, Irving was greeted with 
such a spontaneous and enthusiastic acclaim as to leave no room 
for doubt as to the sentiments of his countrymen. If, however, 
any additional evidence was needed to covince him of the popu- 
lar esteem which he enjoyed in his native land, it came later in the 
form of the Madrid mission,— an honor which was tendered him 
quite as much in recognition of his noble service to American 
letters as of his manifest fitness for that important ministry. 
The appointment was hailed with universal approval; and Irving 
regarded it as the ‘‘crowning honor of his life.’’ 

The product of Irving’s ten years’ residence at Sunnyside, on 
the Hudson, (he was on the shady side of fifty when he settled 
there), was ‘‘A Town in the Prairies,’’ ‘‘Recollections of Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey,’’ ‘‘Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain,’’ ‘‘Astoria’’ and ‘‘Captain Bonneville.’’ Besides these 
may be mentioned a collection of ephemeral essays subsequently 
published under the caption of ‘‘Wolfert’s Roost.’’ These works 
are of a miscellaneous character. The ‘‘Recollections’’ were 
made up of the author’s reminiscences of his visits to those his- 
torical old abbeys indicated in the title. The ‘‘Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain’’ followed as an aftermath of his famous Span- 
ish themes. ‘‘A Tour of the Prairies,’’ ‘‘Astoria,’’ and ‘‘Cap- 
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tain Bonneville’’ are of the nature of travels and contain the re- 
cord of our author’s experiences during his explorations in the 
far West. These books are, in the main, graphic descriptions 
of the hardy adventurers who were thrown together somewhat 
promiscuously in the frontier settlements, in the pioneer days. 
Irving has sketched these odd, picturesque characters of various 
nationalities with such a clearness of outline and with such an 
accuracy of detail as to make them stand out from his pages in 
bold relief. The daring hunter and the intrepid trapper, with 
the other bold adventurers, in their exciting encounters with 
wild animals and the treacherous Indians, form a motley, fantas- 
tic group as they stand silhouetted against the dark background 
of the trackless prairies and pathless forests of the vast Western 
frontier. 

The duties of the Spanish mission proved so exacting that Irv- 
ing found but little leisure for writing during his tenure of the 
honor. On his return to his beloved Sunnyside, however, when 
the cares of state were permanently laid aside, he applied him- 
self once more with unremitting industry to his literary pursuits. 
His laborious ‘‘Life of Washington’’ now absorbed his attention. 
The task proved irksome, and the author thrust aside this under- 
taking, for a time, in order to write two other biographies less 
exacting and pretentious. These were his ‘‘Life of Goldsmith’ 
and ‘‘Mahomet and his Successors.’’ His “‘Life of Washing- 
ton’’ appears to have taxed Irving’s strength and literary resourc- 
es. He himself informs us that it dragged heavily, and we be- 
lieve he is using no figure of speech, for the work lacks sponta- 
neity and vivacity and is not the most delightful reading. It is 
little better than a tour de force. The biography must have been 
uncongenial and, for some reason, seems not to have furnished 
sufficient inspiration to the writer, especially in his declining 
years when his natural vigor was waning. Perhaps the reason 
is, that the subject was not far enough removed from the auth- 
or’s own times, and was not therefore surrounded with the glam- 
our and atmosphere of romance which enveloped the personality 
of Columbus or even the prosaic life of Goldsmith. Still there 
are some fine passages in the ‘‘Washington’’ and some incisive 
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characterization, and surely the patriotic motive that inspired 
the conception of the book was eminently worthy. But if Irving 
had consulted his reputation, he would not have undertaken so 
voluminous a work at his advanced age, seeing that his powers 
were hardly equal to the completion of the ‘‘Washington’’ and 
that his fame could not be greatly enhanced thereby. 

Of Irving’s ‘‘Mahomet and his Successors’’ it is more difficult 
to speak a favorable word than of his ‘‘Washington.’’ But his 
‘‘Life of Goldsmith’’ may be commended without doing violence 
to one’s literary conscience. For this is by far the best of Irv- 


- ing’s later productions and has much of the charm and freshness 


of his earlier work. The subject was doubtless congenial to the 
biographer. The vagabondish life of the generous-hearted, im- 
provident Goldsmith appealed to Irving’s sympathies and kin- 
dled once more his waning imagination till it glowed again as if 
with its earlier accustomed warmth. The result is a biography 
showing deep insight into the character and worth, and tender 
sympathy with the foibles and frailties, of one of the most be- 
loved authors of English literature in the eighteenth century. 
Irving’s ‘‘Goldsmith’’ has not been surpassed, if indeed it has 
been equaled, by any subsequent biographer. You will read it 
through from cover to cover without finding a dull page in it. 

Irving richly deserves the distinction usually accorded him of 
being the first American author to win for himself a conspicuous 
and unfading name in the department of letters. His star now for 
wellnigh half a century has shone with undimmed lustre and 
shows no sign of being immediately eclipsed. This honor has 
been achieved not by our author’s intellectual force and acumen, 
nor by his creative imagination and incisive literary touch, but 
by the free play of his romantic fancy, his pervading sentiment, 
his unfailing, delightful humor and his charming style. Herein 
lies the secret of his success. The charm of Irving’s style is re- 
markable, and proves clearly, as Shakespeare’s brilliant example 
does, that the literary art and vital spark are not confined exclu- 
sively to academic halls. 

Irving appeals to the sensibilities rather than to the intellect, 
to the heart rather than to the head. His register, to use a mu- 
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sical term, is not great; his range is not wide. There are notes 
he never sounded, depths and heights he never reached. The 
tragedy of life, the profoundest problems of human existence, 
the realm of philosophical speculation — these were to Irving an 
unexplored country which his creative mind never entered. The 
subtle analysis of Poe and the perplexing social problems and 
deep mysteries of Hawthorne had for Irving no special interest 
or attraction. He did not make his works a medium for com- 
municating to the world mere metaphysical exercises of marvel- 
ous originality, or great moral truths. Such studies awaken in 
us the spirit of inquiry and speculation, disturb our peace of 
mind and tend to unsettle our convictions. Irving’s works, on 
the other hand, induce to repose and quiet musing; they do not 
agitate or ruffle our spirits. They reflect their author’s own 
quiet and reposeful nature, as that nature is enlivened by a de- 
lightful vein of humor and sentiment. For this reason Irving is 
not especially stimulating or suggestive. He is the author to be 
read when one desires particularly amusement and unfeigned de- 
light. For this reason he is a favorite with the general public 
and young readers, for he possesses, above all things, the power 
of entertaining and at the same time refines and elevates the taste. 
This is due quite as much to his style as to his subject-matter. 
It is little short ot marvelous that Irving, who never kept terms 
at a university or college and whose education was quite de- 
fective, should have elaborated a style which, in the words of 
an eminent critic, ‘‘is distinctively his own, and is as copious, 
felicitous in the choice of words, flowing, spontaneous, flexible, 
engaging, clear and as little wearisome when read continuously 
in quantity as any in the English tongue.”’ 

Irving did not share the restless energy of the typical Ameri- 
can. Unlike most of his countrymen he seems to have found 
more to interest him in the past than in the present or future. 
Janus-like, his face was set both toward the east and toward the 
west. However, Irving’s inclination to the east with its Old 
World traditions, some think, made his love for the west kick the 
beam. It is true he found in the historic personages and romantic 
traditions of the past the chief sources of his inspiration. The Old 
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World exercised over him a preponderating influence. Yet Irv- 
ing was American to his finger-tips. Where can we find a bit 
of literature more distinctively American than ‘‘Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,’’ or the ‘‘Sketch-Book,’’ or ‘‘Captain 
Bonneville,’’ or ‘‘Astoria,’’ or ‘‘A Tour of the Prairies’’? Sure- 
ly, these smack of the soil and have the genuine, unmistakable 
American flavor. We treasure them as a part of Irving’s valu- 
able legacy to American literature. 
Epwin W. Bowen. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 
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Judging by the articles mentioned in Poole’s index the interest 
in Ovid as a subject for general literary consideration passed 
away with the generation whose college training was largely 
based on the ancient classics. Once an imperial favorite, the 
bearer of a great name among the men of his day, one of the 
few authors who voice the sorrows of an unforgiven exile, there 
are some elements in his character and in his works such as are 
not to be found in any other writers or writings of Rome. 
Though among the Romans of his day there were greater char- 
acters and more regnant spirits, yet his poetry is Rome’s best 
example of a certain type, and though a poet of the Decline it 
will not be amiss to set forth something of his history and of his 
work. 

Publius Ovidius Naso was born at Sulmo in Umbria, about 
ninety miles east of Rome, in 43 B.c., the year which saw the 
death, at the battle of Mutina, of Hirtius and Pansa, the last of 
the freely elected consuls at Rome, and the year in which free 
eloquence came to an end with the death of Cicero. He has 
given us his own history from which we learn that he was one 


. condemned in spite 
Of nature and his stars to write, 


and though by the advice of his father he took up the study of 
law, the task was irksome, and he wearied of the wordy forum. 
But when he was twenty the death of his brother left him free 
to follow the bent of his inclinations, and he took up poetry as 
his avocation. Rich and fluent of speech, he turned his attention 
to personal themes and wrote his “Loves” and “The Art of 
Love,” and then like a true sophist he produced a “‘ Remedy for 
Love.’’ In his later years he frankly admitted that these were 
jocose works, the sportive effusions of his early years, and had he 
died immediately after they were written they would have passed 
to oblivion with most of the poetry of that generation. But they 
won for him a recognized position among the literary masters of 
Rome so many of whom like himself were provincial sprung, 
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he passed to higher themes, fell under the displeasure of Augus- 
tus and was banished. The causes of this banishment is the 
mystery in the life of Ovid, and his early works are valuable 
only as they furnish an interpretative standpoint for a considera- 
tion of the causes of his exile. 

A court favorite in the year 7 a.p., a year later he was ban- 
ished to Tomi on the coast of the Black Sea, and here he died 
in 17 A.D. after he had exhausted all his literary resources in 
efforts to secure his recall, though in all he wrote there is an en- 
forced reticence in regard to the immediate cause of his banish- 
ment, nor is there anything bearing on the question to be found 
in the history of the inscrutable Augustus. Somehow, some- 
where, the poet probably crossed the path of the emperor in his 
ostensible search for virtue, and Augustus threw nim to one side. 
The private and the public characters displayed in Augustus did 
not clash. If we may believe all that has been written of him, in 
his immoralities he was not better than others of his day. He 
drifted freely with the current of his passions, and his last words 
to his wife, Vive memor nostri coniugti et vale (“Live mindful 
of our wedlock and farewell’’), could recall to her mind no noble 
picture of the past fidelity of her august lord. Yet there were 
certain objective aims which to him were perfectly plain: To 
find Rome brick and leave it marble was a consummation worthy 
of his most earnest efforts ; to find it immoral and to leave it moral 
was a still higher ideal, and it was to the attainment of this that his 
most noted legislation was directed. Old landmarks political and 
moral had passed away, and though there were suppressed mut- 
terings among the people, most men were content to bask in the 
glow of the new imperialism. Twice was universal peace pro- 
claimed, and it was only near the close of his reign that Roman 
military success was dimmed by the crushing defeat of Varus by 
the Germans under Hermann. The transformation of Rome 
from brick to marble was an index of the economic improve- 
ments, while in literary matters the expression of the imperialistic 
idealism of Vergil, of the Epicurean acquiescence of Horace, 
and the exaltation of the greatness of Rome by Livy mark the 
culmination of Roman literary work in the epic, the lyric, and, 
from a rhetorical standpoint, in historical composition. 
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But strangely contrasted with this external brilliancy of the 
court of Augustus was the character of his own family on two of 
whom he found opportunity to inflict deserved chastisement. 
Tacitus briefly tells us that among the events of 14 A.D. was 
the death of Julia, long ago banished by her father because of her 
immorality, and fourteen years later he records the death of her 
daughter Julia, who had also been banished and for the same 
reason. This is but a brief record for a member of the imperia| 
family, and around it has been woven many a fine web of con- 
jecture which connects Ovid with the causes of Julia’s fall. 

Up toa certain point Ovid himself is perfectly frank in regard 
to the causes of his banishment to which he refers more frequently 
in his later works than to any other subject. The primal cause 
which had wrought his ruin was his ‘‘Art,”’ his books, his muse, his 
genius. The act itself was an error, not a crime, unless a delin- 
quency in respect to the gods be called acrime. It was foolish, not 
criminal, nor was it forbidden by the laws. In the poem which 
gives an elaborate presentation of the question, Ovid arraigns Cu- 
pid, for exile had been the reward for services in the art of love. 
In his reply Cupid says there was something else involved. Else- 
where Ovid mentions his eyes as the unwitting cause of his fall 
as if they had seen something not lawful to utter. This would 
seem to connect his banishment with some knowledge which he 
had of the imperial family, and can be associated with the defense 
of his poetry that it had been written for wantons and had been 
misused as he had not designed. This, however, does not de- 
cide what the “‘something else” was, and it must forever remain 
the indeterminate x in the problem of Ovid’s banishment. 

Of the exiles from Rome Cicero is the best known to us from 
the letters which he wrote at that time. Repinings, complainings, 
and anticipations are thickest in what he wrote to his friends. 
He felt that he could not live away from Rome, for away from 
the forum his occupation was gone, and unoccupied he cared 
not to be. His wailings are subjective, while those in the epistles 
which Ovid sent back from Pontus are objective and due to the 
rigors of the place to which he had come. We must admit that 
our sympathies are with Ovid rather than with Cicero who had 
taken up his abode in a place in which Greek culture had been at 
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home for some centuries, and in which we may imagine there were 
many who looked at Cicero as the representative of a crude civili- 
zation. Ovid had been sent to a place where there was nought but 
barbarism, and where everything must have grated harshly on the 
feelings of one accustomed to the luxurious ways of Rome. The 
cold encyclopedic facts about the place of exile shows that he 
had good grounds for complaint, and the picture which he draws 
is certainly repellant. 

On the borders of the world, by the banks of the Danube, 
stood a fort looking out over desolate plains which lay unplowed. 
No willows grew green by the river’s banks, no elms were cov- 
ered with the gemmed vines, but wormwood seemed the sole 
product of the land. Here was the native heath of the north 
wind, and the good south wind but rarely blew. In winter, 
across the Danube the Sarmatian oxen drew the creaking carts, 
and strangest of all, what Ovid himself could scarcely believe, he 
had seen the mighty waters covered with a sheet of ice, and had 
walked upon a hardened sea. The people were as abnormal as 
the place itself. Dressed in skins and breeches, veritable images 
of Mars, their faces alone showed through locks rattling from the 
hanging ice, or beards glistening with the settled frost. Fiercer 
than wolves, scarcely worthy of the name of men, not slow to 
use the knife which each one wore at his side, they regarded no 
law, and justice yielded to strength. Inside the fort, Ovid, 
changed into a soldier, took his turn as guard, but powerless to 
protect the land as it was harried by the barbarian horse. But 
in course of time he became less averse to the people, learned 
their language, and wrote for them a poem in honor of Augustus. 
In such a place it is not strange that he bewails the sluggishness 
of his intellect in words akin to those of Byron in “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage:’ 

. . . Tam not now 
That which I have been — and my visions flit 


Less palpably before me — and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint and low. 


Not even the old man pronounced wisest by Apollo could have 
written any work under such conditions, nor would Homer have 
been able to sing his song. He did not write in gardens as he 
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once had done; he felt the need of quiet and retirement for his 
song, and now and then expresses a fear, perhaps merely a liter- 
ary shudder, that he might forget his native tongue. 

Living continuously in arms, with dangers thronging about him 
in his dreams, physically the ruin of his former self, he kept up 
his courage till at the succession of Tiberius who could be not soft- 
ened by any pleas his last hopes passed away. Still in those days of 
weary waiting and watching there were some things which were 
a consolation to him. Temperate in food and drink his faith 
in his better self remained unshaken. He rejoiced that the Ister 
had nothing greater than his intellect; that he had had a great 
name when he was numbered with the living at Rome, though 
now like many a hero of antiquity made conspicuous by his ruin. 
Then too there were some pleasant recollections of the past. At 
Rome there were still two or three friends who gave him help when 
others refused to stretch out a hand to save him as he struggled 
on the deep, and these he summoned in his imagination and 
with them lived once more the scenes passed through: saw once 
more the magnificent cities of Asia ; marked again the sky glowing 
with Aétna’s fire; plowed once more in pictured craft the azure 
deep, or passed the days in converse sweet. Call it devotion or 
call it unmanliness, he longed for Rome and to flee from the 
Scythian land; but when we take into consideration the fact that 
he had fared sumptuously every day; that he had been accus- 
tomed to a sunny clime and to a dress that permitted an esthetic 
expression of the movements of the body, it is not strange that 
the land to him seemed the abomination of desolation. In 
a civilized country we have seen it fifty degrees below zero, while 
gentle Borean zephyrs were piling the snow in drifts in which 
great engines stuck, but we prefer the memory to a repeated 
experience such as was that of Ovid as the years went by. 
Long he maintained his courage and we may think of him as of 
the mother in the fine picture drawn by the ancient poet, who, as 
she is waiting, keeps her wistful gaze turned towards the sea over 
whose waters her son has long been delayed. Like her, Ovid 
watched long and in vain, for the glad tidings of release never 
came, and he died and was buried in the land of his exile. 

Ovid has been termed by Seneca the most ingenious of poets 
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but descending to boyish trifles, while Quintilian criticises him for 
indulging in, rather than ruling, his inclinations. Psychically he 
was akin to the rhetorical sophists who knew how to dress up 
elaborate trifles in gorgeous robes, and from his kinship to these 
he is not to be taken too seriously in most of his works. His 
earlier works are all amoric, and whether he is writing of the unre- 
quited loves of heroines or his own putative experiences, there 
are the same indications of surfaceness. It was his own lack of 
experience that led him in his ‘‘ Heroines” to speak as a Nestor in 
the delineation of their lovelornness. The character of the imagery 
and the limitations in concrete examples show his own lack 
of emotional nurture. They are many and yet but one, and 
though their surroundings may be different, the tone is for all the 
same and the conjured woes of one slightly differently set forth 
answers for them all. 

“The subject matter of the ‘ Loves,’”’ says Teuffel, ‘was furnish- 
ed by the poet’s own life, though he shaped it according to his own 
personal fancy.”” Professor Sellar writes, ‘‘With Ovid love poetry 
is a study of psychological observation. . . . He isthe poet 
of fashionable society in its laxest moods. . . . His heroine 
(Corinna) simply serves as the theme of Ovid’s poetry in which 
he traces the course of an ordinary intrigue.” But judging by 
the simplicity in details and the ingenuousness shown in its prog- 
ress, the story may have been due merely to the workings of a 
perverted imagination, and Ovid ought to have seen that a love 
so smooth needed no poetical heralding to a society which had 
read of the tempestuous passions of Catullus, and the intensity 
of Propertius and Tibullus. Like these writers Ovid chose a fic- 
titious name about which to group a number of amoric possibil- 
ities in a colorless series of erotic effusions. Considering the 
work as a whole it is studied in its beginning, vapid in its ending, 
devoid of the intensity which marks the works of the erotic 
masters among the Romans and is in every way inferior to theirs ; 
and when once read it calls for no further notice, except for ques- 
tions which are independent of its quality. 

The letters from the heroines have the same limitations. Of 
these the manuscripts have twenty-one, but the last six are 
evidently the work of later writers who had not learned the art 
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of bringing wailings within proper bounds. The longest, three 
hundred and seventy-six lines, is altogether too long and too 
diffuse to be genuine. The authenticity of some of the fifteen 
generally accepted as genuine has been questioned, and it is one of 
the most curious facts connected with the study of the. works of an- 
tiquity that critics do not have that acumen which can inerrantly 
separate the dross from the gold; or perhaps it may be that the 
originals were so lacking in native timbre that poetastic rhetori- 
cians found no difficulty in inserting spurious lines and in deceiv- 
ing the elect by their imitations. The subject matter of the 
Heroides was susceptible of imitative treatment, as the characters 
are all bookish, and ready for any one apt in the verbal adorn- 
ment of surface phases of emotion. Matthew Arnold declares in 
his well-known Essay on Poetry, ‘‘Indeed there can be no more 
useful help for discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the 
truly excellent . . . than to have always in one’s mind lines 
and expressions of the great masters and to apply them as a 
touchstone to other poetry. . . But if we have any tact we shall 
find them . . . an infallible touchstone for detecting the 
presence or absence of high poetic quality, and also the degree of 
this quality, in all other poetry which we may place beside them. 
Short passages, even single lines will serve our turn sufficiently.” 
And again “The substance and the matter of the best poetry 
acquire their special character from possessing, in an eminent 
degree, truth and seriousness.”” These may be satisfactory tests 
to measure the heights, and it may be true that we may acquire 
“a sense enabling us, whatever poetry may be laid before us, to 
feel the degree in which a high poetic quality is present or wanting 
there.” If there can be this general test for the heights of poetry, 
there ought to be some tests for individualism as well. But even 
good Homer sometimes nods, and we ask criticism for a deter- 
mination of these nutative periods, as well as of the highest points 
in poetic expression. It may be that there is no real Ovidian 
stamp that cannot be counterfeited, and that the Herotdes must be 
taken as a work entirely mediocre and therefore imitable by all 
poetical mediocrity. Be this as it may for this work, the charac- 
teristics of Ovid are best displayed in the Metamorphoses. 

In the time of Ovid the mass of mythological lore furnished as 
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good subjects for Wonderbooks and Tanglewood Tales as at the 
present time. The interest of Ovid in these is altogether poetical. 
They were merely subjects for metrical adornment, and he sets 
them forth in averse more fluent than any which had yet been 
written by a Roman; and long before a close analysis of his 
verses had revealed the large proportion of dactyls compared 
with the spondees many a school boy had learned that a lesson 
in Ovid was a journey on Easy Street. The clearness of state- 
ment, the fluency of the verse, and the purely descriptive charac- 
ter of the contents furnish the least resistence to the easiest 
comprehension of the story. The current myths were presented 
without moralizing, and the entire field is well covered from the 
creation of the world to the apotheosis of Czsar, and so there is 
completed the entire cycle of deistic expression. Like the Aineid, 
the Metamorphoses was \eft unfinished, though there are no 
incomplete lines. Judged by its reflective character nothing 
would have been added by another revision. Its fluency might 
have been increased at some points, or a rhetorical touch might 
have been added here and there, yet the introduction of a sub- 
jective or moralizing element would have been out of harmony 
with the objective, physically reflectional character of the work, 
and as the images are all complete, further decoration is unneces- 
sary. 

Marvelous indeed are the recorded transformations of men and 
women into trees or rocks, and into beasts or birds. From the 
story of Philemon and Baucis which was told to prove the power 
of the gods to change the forms of mortals ther2 is no moral 
drawn ; but it teaches the lesson of hospitality and not to be for- 
getful to entertain strangers; and the incongruous part is that 
they in their old age should have been transformed into trees 
instead of removed into the companionship of those whom they 
had befriended. Niobe still remains a monument of grief, and 
Atlas stands enstoned by the Gorgon’s look. Arachne (the spider) 
still spins a web marvelous as that woven in the contest in which 
the maiden Arachne was proved inferior to Minerva. Romeo 
and Juliet are prototyped in Pyramus and Thisbe to whose tragic 
end the dark berries of the mulberry, originally white, bear per- 
petual witness. But side by side with this is placed the intrigue 
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i of Mars and Venus without a thought of the incongruity of the 
q juxtaposition. The wonderful ride of the young Phaéthon, son of 
the Sun, is a ride in comparson with which that of Paul Revere 
sinks into insignificance, for he galloped by farm-houses and vil- 
| lages, while Phaéthon swept past the constellations of the sky and 
i | universal devastation followed in his train. Time would fail to 
speak of more, though nearly all the work is wondrous strange. 
| At a few points the current runs nearly dry, noticeably so in the 
i | account of the contest for the arms of Achilles, and in the dem- 
i onstration of the philosophy of Pythagoras. Akin to the Meta- 
| morphoses but based on indigenous Italian material is the Fast 
I in which are set forth the reasons for the festivals of the first six 
| months. As it is restricted to the Italian domain it does not 
| | have the sweep of the Metamorphoses, and the gods who figure 
there are still more unsubstantial than those of the larger work. 
a Professor Tyrrell speaks of ‘the rhetorical tinge with which the 
ii letters from the heroines are imbued and which recalls to our minds 
the swasorig of the school of rhetoric.” He also says: “The de- 
fect is less seen in the poems in which Ovid was more sincere, as in 
the ‘Art of Love,’ which was justly regarded by Macaulay as the 
greatest of Ovid’s works, and which reminds Sellar of Byron’s 
‘Don Juan’ as a poem in which a true vein of real poetry occa- 
1 sionally mingles with cynical worldliness and warm sensuous- 
il | ness.” But, as Lucretius says, it is in exile that the mask is taken 
Bil off and reality is displayed, and it is rather to the works written 
/ during his exile that we are to look for that which shows Ovid at 
Hi | his best asa man. As we have shown, there is much in these 
i works of objective facts. There is adulation of Augustus but i 
i we must not condemn him alone for expressing a conventional 
I flattery to which even as independent a writer as Horace gives 


= 


expression, and it certainly is not carried to the extent indicated 
| by Boissier to a delire d’ adulation. He does indeed use divus 
th | and numen freely, but these were little more than Lord and Grace | 


are now. Over against this we may set the fact that Latin offers 
i nothing more sincere than the poems to the friends who stood 
| | faithful when others fled, nor is there any strain of insincerity in 
i what he writes of the dead who had been his friends at Rome, 
| and the letters to the living, reflecting much of his surroundings, 
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are free from any mark of servility. Strangest of all, if we bear 
in mind the laxness of his earlier works, are the tones of his stead- 
fast devotion to his wife. His own birthday he did not notice, 
but hers was the one day when he dressed in white. Her image 
rose before him as he lay sick without a friend to console or 
help him. Not the least part of what he wrote was directed 
to her, who if she had gained as herald a Homeric bard would be a 
second Penelope, would enjoy a reputation equal to his own, 
and so far as his heralding could avail should live forever in his 
song. 

His literary appreciations are not few, though to us many of 
them are names and nothing more. The mighty-voiced Rabirius, 
the star-like Pedo, Severus who gave a royal song to Latium, 
Tuscus for whom you might believe the azure gods composed 
the song, Rufus minstrel of the Pindaric lyre, and Cotta light of 
the Pierides and defense of the forum were among his friends. 
Here also are given his mature views in regard to his earliest 
works and the references to these are not infrequent, and among 
them is an elaborate defence of the character of his works. Song 
and a mistake had been the cause of his fall. Of the latter he 
keeps silent as he does not wish to arouse again the pain of 
Cesar. 

Of his song he gives an elaborate defense. Ovid is not surprised 
that with his burdens of state affairs Augustus had not had time 
to unroll his Art; had he done so he would not have found the 
basis for an accusation. It was indeed not of severe front nor 
worthy to be read by a prince, and besides, his example was at 
variance with his precepts for his life was reverential; his muse 
was sportive, wanton he might have said, to a great extent ficti- 
tious and what he wrote as a boy, unwitting as to results, came 
to injure him when he was old. 

In defense of his poetic attitude he passes in review many a 
Greek and Roman writer and shows that from Homer to Eubius, 
from Ennius to Propertius there was an erotic vein in Greek and 
Roman literature, and he had had no fears that he would be wreck- 
ed where all the others had safely sailed. He had avoided satire, 
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his Calliope had injured. But his fundamental tone had been 
but an occasional one in their works, and in the harmony noticea- 
ble only to one who took especial pains to take note of it. 

The character of Ovid is by no means a peculiar one. A lit- 
erary artist without moral ideals, up to the time of his banishment 
he wrote on subjects with which for the most part he did not seek 
to identify himself nor did he have any desire so to do. He 
passed in review the mass of mythological lore that came to the 
Romans from the Greeks, and recounted the ways of gods but 
without any desire to assert eternal providence or justify the ways 
of God to men. He set forth without a blush the conventional 
immoralities of the day, and he did not take himself or his work se- 
riously. It was not characteristic of the times to hold fast to the 
ancient landmarks. Czsar, though pontifex maximus, in his 
speech on the disposition to be made of the conspirators with 
Catiline had favored as the severest penalty their distribution 
among the colonies; for death is an everlasting rest from all 
miseries. And even Cato, the typical representative of the old 
ways, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, but based 
his plea for punishment on public utility. Soon followed the 
contest which effectually made way with the republic, and when 
in 27 B.c. the leading man in the state was recognized as Au- 
gustus the era of imperialism had begun. The restoration of the 
old morality was the ostensible design of Augustus and his most 
noted laws looked to the rejuvenescence of Roman morality. 
Ovid took those conditions as the moral substratum for his earlier 
work as though this was the type of a future permanent morality. 
In this Ovid was merely expressional, giving conventional moral- 
ity in his earlier works, just as he expressed conventional religion 
in the Metamorphoses. In other matters he is also expressional, 
for at every turn we are reminded of some one else. He had 
a good memory for pictures as well as for words and both of 
these he used without scruple and without apology; nor need he 
have felt condemned for they were good and it was merely com- 
plimentary and indicative of his judgment that he should have 
selected ones so good. In his works written at Rome he merely 
mirrored the ways and thoughts of his own generation, and it is 
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only from his works written in exile that we have a revelation of 
himself, indicating the tenacity of his friendships, and that his was 
no mean personality. But the great mass of his work portraying 
the vanishings of the great moral and religious ideals of Rome 
fixes his place among the lesser poetic lights of Rome who offer 
to the world no expanding view of the persistence of triumphing 
ethical ideals. 
R. B. STEELE. 


Vanderbilt University. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POLITICS 


The overflowing pen of Carlyle with its plethora of explosives 
and expletives is needed sorely when one attempts to tell of Aus- 
tro-Hungarian affairs. Onomatopoeia in phrase and sentence 
should symbolize the turbulent tricksterings which have been 
going on in Buda Pesth and Vienna during the past eighteen 
months. For such proceedings to be related in my prosaic prose 
seems most inappropriate, but I have yielded to solicitations and 
shall endeavor to the best of my ability to tell of those goings-on 
as they appeared to one who was in the comparatively near neigh- 
borhood. 

But to understand the drama — or rather comedy, for the con- 
clusion will be happy — which has been going on in Hungary 
since November, 1904, one needs a somewhat lengthy and dry 
survey of the relations between the Magyars and the Austrians 
during the preceeding centuries. How did it ever come to pass 
that before the prophecy about the lion and the lamb lying down 
together has been fulfilled, we have seen the Magyar and the 
Austrian attempting the feat? To answer this, we need go back 
to those lurid days of the Turkish invasions, those days when 
hordes — what a suggestive and sickening sound has ‘‘hordes’’—- 
of infidels oozed out of Constantinople and swarmed across the 
Balkans, assailing in fury the eastern outposts of Christian civil- 
ization. Now, the defenders of these outposts were the ances- 
tors of our Hungarians, and wild was the life that they led, amid 
incessant alarms, ‘‘The Turks are coming.”’ 

An independent, sturdy race were they, but it was more than 
their strength was equal to, this acting as bulwark and break- 
water for all Europe. Keep the Turks back, they could, but 
they could not do that and cultivate the soil and build cities at 
the same time; in other words, they must needs have somebody 
who would help them defend the land that some of their men 
might till the soil. Hence, when we read of those days in the 
sixteenth century, when the Moslem might was at its zenith, we 
find there the origin of the Austro-Hungarian empire. For by 
the Turks intimidated and terrorized these few valiant Hungari- 
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ans turned to Ferdinand I, King of Austria, Lord of the Tyrol, 
Duke of Carniola and Carinthia and Styria, and withal a mighty 
potentate, and offered him their crown. He was to have the do- 
minion over them, but they were to retain most of their ancient 
privileges; he and his heirs were to wear the crown of St. 
Stephen, but at the same time fell upon them the duty of spend- 
ing all their substance if need be to deliver the Magyars from the 
Turks. All this occurred in 1526. 

The dual alliance was the result, then, of the needs of an hour, 
and not of affinities of race or custom or anything else. And 
what prophet’s pen was needed in 1526 to proclaim that when 
two nations amalgamate for temporary purposes eternal peace 
will not be theirs? Moreover, these high contracting parties are 
quite antipodal and utterly unsuited by temperament to become 
brothers, so that in the beginning the Austro-Hungarian was a 
mes-alliance. 

We might in passing remember that the moment at which this 
great step was taken was synchronous with other colossal events. 
Luther was busy ‘‘fulminating fuliginously’’ against the sins 
of Rome, Henry VIII was commencing his notorious and uxori- 
ous career in England, and Charles V was presenting to the 
world the first and only case of Spanish splendor and supremacy. 

And so, four centuries ago, Hungary joined partnership with 
the Hapsburgs; and thereby hangs a tale, which from present 
indications seems to have reached its fints. The alliance once 
being consummated, and the Hapsburgs feeling confident that 
they could rule without reference to past obligations, there soon 
began a series of attempts by Austria to de-Magyarize the Mag- 
yars. 

To take a big leap in time, it was under that eccentric idealist, 
Joseph II, that these machinations reached their height. The 
point then was, that the institutions of Hungary were essentially 
and fundamentally feudal, while Joseph, their King, would con- 
vert the government into an up-to-date machine, run on the prin- 
ciples of the latest political economy.’ But as was the fate of all 


'In the light of the recent move of Franz Joseph to grant universal suff- 
rage in Hungary, this is historically interesting and suggestive. 
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the other estimable but premature plans of the impractible son of 
the supremely practical Maria Theresa, it came to naught. 

Time prohibits examining any other of the specific cases of 
friction between 1526 and the nineteenth century, so with this 
bare reference to the tension at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, let us take up the tale at the time when Metternich was 
beginning his remarkable career in Vienna. 

There arose at Buda Pesth, at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, a movement towards the magnifying of Magyar- 
dom, the aggrandizement of that pompous race, and the creation 
of a strong national Hungarian government. One of the first 
important acts was in 1832, when the Diet which met at that 
time demanded of their Austrian King a more complete Hunga- 
rian government, a longer residence of the King in the spacious 
halls of the Atraly Pa/ota at Buda, and the removal of the Diet’s 
meeting place from the semi-Austrian Pressburg, down the Dan- 
ube into the heart of Hungary. They alsodemanded,— and this 
is memorable — the use of the Magyar tongue in all government 
affairs, in place of accustomed Latin. 

No revolution ever breaks from a cloudless sky. Revolution 
is but the effect of which evolution is the cause, and hence we 
can assign no special act as the beginning of the acute phase of 
the strife between these two contesting lands; but for purposes 
of rhetoric we might take this date, 1832, as the firing of the first 
gun. The detonation of this gun, however, was not heard widely 
until there stepped upon the stage that fascinating and eloquent 
patriot, Louis Kossuth. He was a lawyer, secretary to one of 
the deputies, and began his campaign by founding the Pestz 
Hirlap, a Magyar political paper. Now it seems to bea sine 
qua non in Central Europe to the publication of papers dealing 
with politics, that the editors of such sheets should spend con- 
siderable time in jail. Kossuth was no exception to the rule, 
and made much mental hay while the sun of enforced inaction 
shone, and he emerged from his cell more determined and better 
prepared to lead the national movement. Loosely speaking, he 
sowed the seeds of dissension from 1838 to 1848, and as a result 
we find at the end of this period a widespread desire for Magyar 
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glorification, an undue desire for immensity and fame. Jingoism, 
Nationalism and Kossuthism became synonymous. 

Then came the great upheaval of 1848, when worthless Austria 
went to the dust before the divided and weakened forces of Hun- 
gary, (for Kossuth’s theories had never yet held a majority of 
all the inhabitants of the land) so Austria turned to Russia the 
hated to help her. And then came the Vilagos defeat, whereat 
the hopes of Hungary were annihilated. But —and this is most 
weighty — before Vilagos, for a few most glorious days, Hungary 
had been her own mistress, and these had been enough to instill 
into the minds of multitudes an ineradicable longing for a free, 
unhampered government, free from the toils of deceitful Metter- 
nichs, free from the bullying of Vienna nobles, free and inde- 
pendent as God’s wild winds. And when we see in the papers 
to-day references to the ‘‘status quo of ’48,’’ it refers to those 
few pre-Vilagos days. 

But Vilagos came and blew away those evanescent dreams and 
brought again the rule of gluttonish Germans. However, mat- 
ters moved not smoothly, for though whipped, much sting re- 
mained on the Magyar’s tongue, and a chaotic condition arose 
which lasted until 67. We cannot follow the winding events of 
these two decades, so let us take up the story in ’67. 

Two great statesmen are now to be seen upon the stage, Baron 
Beust, Austria’s Premier, and Francis Deak, the leader of Hun- 
gary. A problem lay before these two men as follows: Given 
two unmixable acids, how mix them? In other words, the rela- 
tions between these nations had become unbearable, ludicrously 
chaotic, intolerably strained. For the prosperity of each some 
new and feasible status must be contrived; for appearance’s sake, 
if for no other, an agreement must be reached by which Hun- 
garian aspirations and Austrian pride could be satisfied. And 
so these two magicians Beust and Deak, invented the Ausgleich 
of 1867, which is to-day the legal and constitutional relation be- 
tween the two peoples. 

A few words should be said in explanation of this ‘‘Compro- 
mise’’ or Ausgleich, because current histories as a rule, fail prop- 
erly to explain it. Austria-Hungary is composed of thirteen (bad 
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luck to begin on) different nationalities Germans, Slovenes, 
Czechs, in Western Austria, Poles and Ruthenians in Galicia 
and in Hungary we find Magyar and Croat, Saxon and Serb, rub- 
bing shoulders against Slovak and Szekler, Roumanian and Ital-. 
ian. We should notice, then, that Austria’s population is not 
half German, nor is Hungary’s half composed of Magyars; and 
yet this Ausgleich was to be a working agreement whereby these 
two might rule the Empire in peace and amity. Naturally, what- 
ever one of these thirteen peoples wished would be resisted by a 
combine of the others, each caring only for its own advancement. 

But two forms of government were possible, a federation or a 
dualism. A federation meant one central government, say, for 
example, with its House of Representatives assembled at Vien- 
na. Tothis would come a certain number of representatives 
from each one of these peoples, for example, one hundred Ger- 
mans, seventy-five Magyars, fifty Bohemians, twenty Croats, 
etc., and out of this heterogeneous and motley mob would have 
to be formed a federal government. But 1867 was not a year of 
miracles, and Beust and Deak had no supernatural power. They 
could not form a non-explosive out of these ingredients. The 
other possibility remained; which meant that the two bigger na- 
tions should forma partnership by which each could get the 
greatest possible benefit, and together they could rule the other 
smaller peoples as they pleased. If trouble arose in Transylva- 
nia, Hungary could call in the Austrians to help quiet matters, 
while Austria in turn could count on Hungarian police to subdue 
the just demands of dissatisfied Bohemians. 

Justice there was none in this dualistic plan; but it appealed 
to these Justices of the Peace who then ruled, and so emerged 
upon the page of History the Compromise of ’67, by which Aus- 
tria and Hungary have tried to live ever since. It originated, 
then, first from selfishness on the part of the two contracting 
parties, and secondly it was an agreement into which relentless 
necessity drove them. Something had to be done, so they did 
this. Now remember, how we saw that the beginnings of the 
alliance were unnatural in 1526, and had never brought mutual 
understanding, and then add to that bad beginning this worse 
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re-beginning, and we shall not wonder at the never ceasing fric- 
tion which has existed ever since. 

The conditions of the Ausgleich are in brief: The reigning 
sovereign of the House of Hapsburg has the right to the throne 
of Hungary provided he will go down to Pesth and get crowned, 
a little ceremony which Joseph II endeavored to evade, and did 
so much to his regret. Though the person of the sovereign of 
the two States is the same, the States themselves are perfectly 
independent of each other, possessing each its own constitution, 
its legislative power, and its executive department for most 
branches of State affairs. There is, however, a close political 
connection through the identity of the sovereign and the com- 
munity of certain departments of State affairs. These depart- 
ments which they have in common are: 1, Foreign Affairs; 2, 
Military and Naval Affairs; and, 3, Finances relating to com- 
mon affairs. Legislative power relating to common affairs is 
exercised by the Parliaments of both countries, but the voting of 
money to be applied to comon purposes and the control of the 
official acts of the Commerce Ministries belong to the so-called 
‘**Delegations.’’ Of Delegations there are two, consisting each of 
sixty members, of whom twenty are chosen from each of the up- 
per Houses, and forty from each of the lower Houses of the re- 
spective kingdoms. These persons are appointed for one year, 
and meet independently of each other, their respective decisions 
being communicated in writing one to the other. If, after three 
such interchanges of decisions they should fail to agree (and 
power of agreement is far from being an attribute inherent in the 
Magyar), then the delegates meet together and without discus- 
sion, settle the matter by vote. There is much humor in that 
expression ‘‘without discussion,’’ because it shows that it is not 
wisdom to allow debate between representatives of Austria and 
Hungary, experience having shown that discussion between a 
Magyar and a German speedily develops Magyar profanity and 
German blasphemy, followed by the hurlings of benches and 
chairs and the breaking of windows. A further and all import- 
ant part of the Compromise declares that this agreement must 
be renewed every ten years, a stipulation which emphasizes the 
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Such, in dry-as-dust summary, is the form of government cre- 
ated by Beust and Deak in ’67. 

Now Kossuth and his compatriots decried this compromise 
with all the power they possessed. They had planned a free and 
independent government for their land and this accursed treaty 
put finance, foreign affairs, and matters military under a joint 
control which they saw meant Austrian domination in these all- 
powerful departments. ‘‘Why,’’ cried Kossuth, “‘need these 
three be under Austrian control?’’ and then he went on to show 
how the Hungarians would never be content with such a make- 
shift, but would war on, and talk on, — perhaps their talking is 
more wearisome than their warring — until the relation between 
the two countries had been reduced to the so-called ‘‘Personal 
Union,”’ i.e., no connection other than having the same person 
for Monarch. Thus there arose in Hungary two parties, the fol- 
lowers of Kossuth, independence theorists, who despised the 
Ausgleich and schemed its abrogation, and secondly the Deak 
crowd, who labored sedulously to make the shaky compromise 
avail. 

As in all matters political we can discern two fundamental 
principles, from which the varying sides and parties evolve, so 
in Hungary, out of these two basic theories — the one, Dedk’s 
co-operative, and the other Kossuth’s competitive — arose the 
several platforms today published throughout the land. 

In the first government formed after this new treaty, Dedk, 
high-minded and humble, refused to hold office, and the initial 
efforts at making this arrangement work fell on the shoulders of 
Count Julius Andrassy, the friend and follower of Deak. Be- 
hind him was a comfortable majority, held together by the adhe- 
sive power of attacks of discontented and downtrodden Rouma- 
nians, Slovaks, Croats and Kossuthites. As long as Andrassy 
held office, the Ausgleich worked with smoothness, but in his re- 
tirement in ’71 corruption—that canker which eats the heart 
out of so many majorities — devastated the party, and stormy 
seas raged for three long years. But though the upholders of 
the Ausgletch were cast down at the end of this time, it received 
a new lease of life, by reason of the fact that the Magyars who 
had hitherto been allied with the Opposition, that is, the Kos- 
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suthites, under the stress of circumstances deserted their leader, 
made their obeisance to the Ausgleich, and gave to it the solid 
Magyar vote, a vote large enough to hold for many a day. This 
was a vital moment in Hungarian History! —the moment when 
large desertions from the standards of Kossuthian Independence 
and Personal Union theories seemed to have secured forever the 
stability of the Ausgleich. 

This new coalition formed a huge Magyar party, which, for 
purposes of convenience, not of logic, adopted the name of ‘‘Lib- 
erals.’’ For though they were liberal in their provisions for 
things Hungarian, they were despotic in their dealings with all 
the petty nationalities. Tisza, Graf Kalman Tisza, was the lead- 
er of this new colossal combination, and under his efficient rule 
the Compromise worked smoothly fifteen years. He was Pre- 
mier from 1875 to 1890, during which time by the use of unlim- 
ited graft — and Yankees are amateurs at the graft system com- 
pared with the bosses of Buda Pesth— backed by undeniable 
ability, the Liberal party was simply unassailable, and the Com- 
promise was easily renewed in 1877 and 1887. In fact, so secure 
did it seem then, that a conservative historian writing in 1896 
said, ‘‘the compact with Austria . . . is almost universally 
accepted,’’ and ‘‘the irreconcilables are fast disappearing.’’ * 

The events of the past year have shown how politics can nev- 
er be prophesied about, no matter how vast the majority. For 
now the phalanx which once backed up the Ausgleich has been 
split into a thousand pieces, and Tisza’s days are done, and the 
Ausgleich’s days are likewise done, so far as men can see. 

But before beginning the present day events, we should bear 
in mind how for fifteen solid years Tisza held the old system up, 
backed by a large majority, and need we say, by large amounts 
of Austrian gold. From 1890 to 1903 a series of would-be poli- 
ticians held office, men with such break-jaw names as Szpary, 
and though in less vital matters they differed utterly from Tisza, 
yet they upheld the Ausgleich. It was under Banffy in 1897 
that the third renewal of the Compromise was necessary, and 


* Lowell’s “Government and Parties in Continental Europe,” II, 161. 
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this was effected, though with much difficulty,* and the decade 
1897-1907 was begun with the sun shining most clearly. Wheth- 
er or not this curious treaty, which we have traced from its be- 
ginning in 1867 up to 1907, can be renewed in that coming year 
is the question to which we have now to address ourselves. 

Let us then take up the present situation. In November, 
1904, affairs in Hungary were as follows: There was a small In- 
dependence Party headed by Francis Kossuth, son of the great 
one of that ilk. This sect had for its watchword, ‘‘Personal 
Union only’’— note that the party was sma//. There was next 
the party of that unreliable chameleon, Graf Apponyi, called the 
National Party, which we might describe as semi-Kossuthian, 
and there was in the third place the so-called Andrassy Party, 
led by the son of the first pilot of the Ship of Compromise. Just 
what this party stood for, Vienna newspapers were never able to 
ascertain, and as my chief source was their daily reports, I can- 
not diagnose Andrassy’s complaint, for Andrassy complained 
incessantly. In general, however, we can say that he revered 
his father’s memory and approved the Ausg/eich, but was all 
aglow with discontent at the government’s managernent of the 
franchise.‘ These three parties, Kossuth’s, Apponyi’s and An- 
drassy’s, formed the opposition in Parliament, but it is of great 
importance that we note that only one-third, the Kossuthians, 
was out and out against the Compromise of ’67. 

The majority or governing body were under the leadership of 
our old friend Tisza, whose followers were still called the Liber- 
al Party. Tisza, as we know, had been out of office since 1890, 
but had been recalled to the Premiership in November, 1903. 
From that time until November, 1904, he had been carrying on 
his old-time policy of retaining the status guo in International 
affairs, of accomplishing slight reforms in Hunagry, and of stav- 
ing off serious struggles with the lesser nationalities by a grant 
here and a big bribe there. 


5 As a matter of fact it was not consummated until 1898, a year’s pettifog- 
ging by Austria having delayed it that long. 

‘It is probably his followers whom the Emperor hopes to detach from 
Kossuth by his latest scheme for universal suffrage. 
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But in the meantime the Parliamentary proceedings had sunk 
so low in the slough of unbridled blockade and dilatory tactics, 
that its sessions had become a blot upon the name of representa- 
tive government. The Premier made up his mind that though 
he could hold his office and put through all essential bills, yet he 
would tackle this unessential but all disgraceful problem. It 
was clearly a work of supererogation. The asses in the House 
of Representatives might bray all day for all he cared, so long as 
they would give him their votes on vital matters. You see, they 
brawled (as is ever the case) most vilely over petty politics, and 
yet backed Tisza and the Ausg/eich valiantly. And so Tisza 
awaited an opportunity when he might reform the Rules of Or- 
der. Rules of Order! what in all debatedom brings about more 
disorder? Rules of Order! Are they not the first and last 
troubles of all assemblies of men? But Tisza forgot this fact 
and put his hand in the hornet’s nest. 

Unlimited debate was the foundation of the Orszagyiiles, 
(which is Magyar for Parliament) and unlimited debate was the 
foundation principle of the opposition’s method. 

There was a time, by the way, in Vienna, when the same plan 
was followed, and discontented Germans made up their minds to 
prevent Badeni, the Premier, from granting certain concessions 
to the Bohemians. But being in the minority their only way 
was by unending debate; and records show, how one long-winded 
son of eloquence spoke without cessation for over twelve hours, 
coffee and stimulants being handed him as he stood on his ros- 
trum, which if he left, it would cost him his hearing; and if he 
lost that hearing his party would lose their campaign. And so 
he spoke amazingly, unendingly, and most astounding of all, the 
records note, he spoke without redundance! 

Now such fecundity of formal speech filled far too many days 
in the hall of Hungarian representatives, and the Kossuthite ca- 
pacities for consuming useful time drove Tisza to despair. He 
therefore warned the House that unless they adopted more reas- 
onable methods he would be forced to use the might of his ma- 
jority to pass a guillotine law, which is the European term for 
a rule of order cutting short debate. Such unheard-of heresy 
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was this to the Magyar ears, so contrary to their custom of un- 
bridled eloquenc® (so-called), that all believed it to be naught 
but a biteless bark. ‘‘Tisza,’’ said they, ‘‘will never dare so to 
insult our system.’’ Warning having failed, the determined 
Premier slyly bided his time. 

Early in Nove/nber, one Daniel laid a guillotine law before the 
House, and to the accompaniment of murderous threatenings 
and cyclonic denunciations, it was put through its first and sec- 
ond readings. ‘then at last came the fateful day, which all un- 
known was to revolutionize Hungary. On November 18th, 
Tisza announced that the Lex Daniel would be read for the third 
and last time. The announcement was met with a most tremen- 
dous uproar —an uproar quite unimaginable to us phlegmatic 
westerners — an uproar which was more than the word signifies 
to our minds, so let us say that it was an Hungarian uproar! — 
there you have the quintessence of hyperbole! And yet it really 
was an Hungarian uproar. Cat-calls and howlings, oaths and 
insults, darings and defyings, with all the opposition on their 
feet, and their feet on chairs and benches. Meanwhile the ma- 
jority sat impofent. No voice could be heard in that whirlwind 
of hubbub. But Tisza knew his game, and suddenly announced 
in tones loud enough for legal purposes, but only audible to those 
immediately by him, ‘‘All in favor of the Lex Daniel will stand.”’ 
Resourceful Tisza! The howlers undone by their own howlings! 
For in response to a signal, the Liberals stood up, and lo! all in 
the house were. standing. Tisza thereupon proclaimed that Lex 
Daniel had passed the house unanimously! 

As mobs learn things but slowly, so it took time to repeat from 
man to man what had unknown to them transpired. But gradu- 
ally the news spread; and as it did a roar of anger grew, until 
the previous turbulence seemed but child’s play compared to the 
furious outcry which rent the building. But Tisza had played his 
trump and forthwith adjourned the House. 

The reassembling was set for mid-December; the intervening 
days were ones of boisterous excitement; the papers of the oppo- 
sition blustered most malignantly. Their editorials were parox- 
ysms of profane abuse, and the fates which they prophesied to 
be awaiting Tisza were ingenious in their hyperbole. Tisza 
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stood stolidly and declared that when the Parliament met debate 
should be carried on under the rulings of Lex Daniel, i.e., lim- 
ited debate. The opposition, headed, of course, by Kossuth, 
claimed that this was antagonistic to the immemorial customs 
of the land, and he was well within the truth in this assertion. 
So far, however, all was well. But soon ominous thunder clouds 
appeared in the offing, as members of factions heretofore favor- 
able to the Premier began to say, ‘‘Perhaps Tisza is a fine man, 
but Lex Daniel is a bad law.’’ This, of course, was but the pre- 
lude to large desertions; first, Apponyi became convinced that 
the Parliament without unlimited time for parleying would be no 
parliament, and his conviction meant the tersiversation of many 
with him; next, to the amazement of all, Andrassy shook hands 
with Apponyi and declared he would not debate with a stop-watch 
over him. But still the doughty Tisza had a majority behind 
him, as he could count on the votes of forty Croatian deputies, 
who were glad enough to see their recent enemies in trouble. 

Finally the fateful day for reassembling came and the dele- 
gates poured into Buda Pesth, menacing with dire punishment 
any who dared try stem their holy flow of oratory. The united 
opposition sent a deputation to the Premier, asking him to com- 
promise, but he blankly and wisely refused, whereupon they laid 
their plans to prevent the Parliament assembling at all. 

On the day set for convening, early in the morning, the dis- 
gruntled representatives went to the Chamber. They went in 
the dark of the morning, because they feared that the majority 
might steal a march on them and proclaim Parliament opened 
before they could get there to prevent it. Their only hope, of 
course, was to employ unlawful means, and by noise and din 
make the opening ceremonies impossible. And so they entered 
the Chamber and took their seats while the Liberals were eating 
their breakfast. For some hours they had to sit awaiting the 
arrival of Tisza and his crew. At last he came, and began the 
formalities of an opening. But chestweights had been employed 
to strengthen the minority’s arms, and cough-drops their throats, 
and they raiseda yell which smothered the Premier’s voice. 
The more Tisza gesticulated, so much the louder'did his haters 
bang their desks and whirl their rattles and whistle and scream, 
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so that the Minister was routed, and forced to abandon the at- 
tempt. Out off the Hall he marched, enraged but helpless, fol- 
lowed by shrieks of derision. Being left with nobody to abuse, 
they began to abuse the furniture. Carpets were torn to shreds, 
benches and chairs shattered, cushions ripped open, in fact, in 
half an hour nothing but dedris filled the once beautiful chamber. 
And then, chil«like idiots that they were, covered with trophies 
of their chase, some with legs of chairs, some with pieces of 
cushions, some with strips of carpets, and some with bits of 
benches, they walked out in front of the building, formed a well- 
posed group, and had their photographs taken for the edification 
of generations. to come. Is not that beyond comprehension! 
Anyone can see the picture in the London Graphic of that date. 

Horror ran through the self-respecting folk, but none the less, 
by fair or foul means, Kossuth and Andrassy and Apponyi had 
vowed a vow to the God of Oppositions, that no Parliament 
should be convened — and they had kept their vow. Tisza tried 
again several times, but each effort was more hopeless, as with 
practice the h{ngs of the rowdies grew mightier. 

Tisza then turned to threats, and said that if the opposition 
refused to allow Parliament to convene, he would dissolve them 
and appeal to.the country. To which they replied, “‘You can’t! 
for money is 1ieeded to carry on the Government, and this money 
can only be obtained by a Parliamentary vote. Either Parlia- 
ment must meet, repeal the Lex Daniel and then vote money to 
carry on the State affairs, or the State affairs will have to stop 
for want of funds to operate.’’ But Tisza replied that in such a 
case the King can decree money for their carrying on. ‘‘What,”’ 
cried Kossuth, ‘‘the King spend the People’s money without 
Parliament’s gonsent! Go study the English Bill of Rights, go 
study Constitutional History; Parliament alone can spend the 
people’s money!’’ ‘‘Well and good,’’ says Tisza, ‘‘but when 
Parliament has been elected by the people, and then refuses to 
convene, refuses to take advantage of their chance to vote the 
money, surely in such a case the King must take the law into 
his own hands,”’ and followed by such an argument, he dissolved 
the Parliament, decreed money for the carrying on of the Gov- 
ernment, and appealed to the country to support him in his con- 
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tention that an elected Parliament must either assemble or lose 
their right to rule. A very neat and debatable point, you see. 

And so he appealed to the country, and far and wide, North, 
South, East and West, all said, Tisza will be returned by exact- 
ly the same majority (he had about one hundred, being backed 
by the Croats). I searched all the German and Austrian and 
English papers, and none ever dreamt of anything but a return- 
ing of the Liberals to power with the same majority, i.e., a na- 
tional decision that the Lex Daniel was justifiable, and the dis- 
solution legal. By Austrians and Magyars this dissolution was 
called an ‘‘ex lex zustand,’’ because of the failure to vote moneys, 
and the dissolving of an unassembled body. 

Between January 3, and January 23, 1905, the contest waged 
with fierce mutual recriminations. Everywhere the opinion pre- 
vailed, — ‘‘Tisza will win,’’ but what will happen when he once 
again tries to enforce his Lex Daniel order of proceedings? 
You see, he might have employed the military originally and ex- 
pelled the unruly members, but he put off this precarious method 
until he had been returned by a consenting country. All Europe 
shuddered at the thought of bloodshed and open revolution, when 
the returned Tisza should enforce Lex Daniel by soldiers. 

And then came the calamitous and whirlwind elections on 
January 23. Miracle of miracles! Wonder of wonders! Tisza 
was overwhelmingly defeated, and Kossuth and Apponyi and 
Andrassy as allied forces returned in large majority. Kossuth 
received 163 deputies and Andrassy 23 and Apponyi controlled 
enough to bring the coalition’s votes to 200, while the forces of 
Tisza were reduced to 152. In fact, out of the 413 delegates 
elected, the Anti-Lex Danielites could count on 230, which would 
leave the Liberals in a minority of 50. So nothing was left for 
Tisza but to resign — Tisza, the bosom friend of Austria’s states- 
men, the man who had done more than any other to re-enforce 
the foundations of the Austro-Hungarian Empire! The fall of 
this mighty one was big with possibilities. 

But not only was the Premier’s fall most portentous; in the 
mean time a very ominous courtship had been proceeding. Kos- 
suth and the Personal Unionists had been a-wooing Andrassy and 
Apponyi. For some years Apponyi was known to have believed 
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in a gradual and cautious relaxation of the Ausgleich, but he had 
ever been opposed to Kossuth’s vehement hastiness; on the other 
hand, Andrassy, son of his Deak-adoring, Ausg/etch-upholding 
father, had ever been a loyal believer in the Compromise of ’67. 
Andrassy was counted on always to uphold Tisza on that point, 
and these two leaders had only joined hands with the opposition 
so far on the question of Lex Daniel. But in the tempestuous 
January of this year, whether in answer to the fulsome blandish- 
ments of Kossuth, or the entirely (we must admit) logical argu- 
ments of those who preached the ‘‘status quo of ’48,’’ or the pros- 
pect of power as leader of a grand united Anti-Austrian party — 
and this last is the highly probable motive — Andrassy to the 
astonishment of aii the world, callously proclaimed that from 
henceforth he would fight side by side with Kossuth, nor cease 
till they had buried the Ausg/eich. 

Time forbids telling of the great meeting in the Independent’s 
Ciub at Buda Pesth, in January, when after speeches bristling 
with brotherly love and the draining of bumpers, Kossuth and 
Andrassy and Apponyi with arms entwined, stood up before the 
whole crowd and vowed a triumvirate for life devoted to the de- 
struction of the Austrian Alliance. 

We have brought our story down to February, 1905, and seen 
how out of Tisza’s experiment to reform the Rules of Order, 
arose a movement of world-wide influence; how a majority in 
favor of the Ausgleich was annihilated, and old time adherents 
driven to the side of Kossuth; so that this year entered its sec- 
ond quarter‘with a large majority who were solidly opposed to 
Austria. To be sure, Hungary stands committed to the Com- 
promise till the end of the decade 1897-1907, but that later date 
is near at hand, and it seems hardly possible that another mighty 
bouleversement will occur, and that the deputies will renew the 
Compact of ’67 in 1907. What then? We must, in this paper, 
decline to speculate; perhaps we may be so rash in another. 

In closing, we should tell of the fate of Lex Daniel and the 
events which have occurred since the January Waterloo of Tis- 
za. On the‘re-assembling of the Parliament, the Emperor ap- 
pointed Fejervary Prime Minister, and he, at the first sessions 
of the new Parliament presided over a meeting at which Lex 
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Daniel was unanimously repealed. ‘‘Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth!’’ That simple stop-watch, stop-talk bill 
turned into a stop-Ausgleich affair —and stop-Ausgleich means 
stop-Austro-Hungarian Empire. Behold how great then is the 
result accomplished! And why? The answer is simple; an 
Empire has been dissolved for all eternity, in order that some 
orators might talk a few more minutes than necessity demanded. 
Lex Daniel is dead, long live Rex Turgidity! 

This hatchet having been buried, the new Premier endeavored 
to take up Tisza’s policy and rule the land as if nothing had oc- 
curred. He tried to ignore the majority who now stood pledged 
to break the Austrian alliance; he curiously thought that all 
would go on as in the days of Liberalism. But the opposition 
now formed a majority; that is to say, Fejervary was not from 
either the Kossuth, Andrassy or Apponyi groups, but was rath- 
er a Tiszaite who had not been in sympathy with Lex Daniel. 
Consequently, the minority could accomplish nothing further 
than formally open Parliament and obtain grants for the neces- 
sary expenses of the government. Beyond that the Premier was 
impotent, for the majority which opposed him, made alterative 
demands: either that he pass a law which made Magyar the lan- 
guage of command in the Hungarian army, or that the cabinet 
resign. A deadlock ensued, and the extraordinary scene of a 
minority ministry, helpless in the opposition’s hands, became 
the laughing stock of Europe. At length, however, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1905, Fejervary and his friends gave in and gloomily re- 
tired. The King, on his part, announced that he wished to form 
a Cabinet from among the majority ‘‘on the basis of an accept- 
able programme.’’ Acceptable programme! how could such a 
thing be found when the majority would have nothing less than 
Magyar vernacular for the army, while His Majesty would not 
even listen to such a suggestion. Interviews and audiences, par- 
leys and palavers followed fast and furious, but nothing resulted, 
as neither King or Hungarian majority would yield an inch. 

Driven at length to desperation the weary old Monarch has 
played a risky trump card. He knew that among the majority 
were many who would desert their leaders if only a bill for uni- 
versal suffrage could be introduced; in other words, they wanted 
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that more than Magyar words of command in the army. And so 
Franz Joseph has just re-appointed the minority leader, Fejer- 
vary, on a platform of universal suffrage, which will draw away 
enough votes from Kossuth and Andrassy and Apponyi to throw 
them once more into a minority —and there the matter stands 
to-day. 

As for the future, no one dare presage; but the writer for one 
feels quite convinced that when 1907 comes the alliance begun 


in 1526 will breathe its last. 
ARTHUR R. Gray. 


The University of the South. 
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THE RELATION OF MORALITY TO RELIGION 


What is the relation of morality to religion? If morality can 
exist apart from religion, that is, apart from belief in God, then 
the only claim that the Church has upon man, is the claim which 
any venerable and ancient society may have upon our allegiance 
and support. The Church might still offer her members certain 
advantages which would make it worth while entering her fold. 
But it is difficult to see how this would differ materially from the 
advantages of a Masonic lodge or a social club. It is agreed, 
even by unbelievers, that religion cannot be divorced from mor- 
ality. But is the reverse as widely and universally admitted; 
viz., that morality can never be divorced from religion? 

It is remarkable the unanimity with which Christians and 
non-Christians are agreed that every article of the Creed, every 
ordinance of the Church,— every act of devotion, should contrib- 
ute to the building up of Christian character, and that the only 
possible justification for the Church’s existence is as a moral and 
spiritual force which makes for righteousness in the individual 
and in the state. But men are far from being agreed that one 
who lives a morally correct life must be a member of some body of 
organized Christians. In fact, the relation of morality to religion 
is not clearly understood, either by Christians themselves or by 
those who profess to be able to live a virtuous life apart from re- 
ligious sanctions. The question we are considering, lies at the 
bottom of nearly all the popular objections that one hears against 
the Church and Creeds and unless we have some very clear and 
definite views regarding it, we shall be apt to be hazy and con- 
fused upon a good many other points which lie merely upon the 
surface. 

What gives a certain opportuneness and timeliness to the pres- 
ent discussion is the publication of a book entitled ‘‘The Relig- 
ion of Duty’’ by Professor Felix Adler of New York. Those 
who know of Professor Adler and his work, know that he is the 
founder and head of a society calling itself the ‘Ethical Culture 
Society’’ of New York City. The object of the Society, to quote 
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the words of its founder, is ‘‘to hold up before men ideals of 
Conduct which are competent to give power to the will and peace 
to the heart.’’ ‘‘We are agreed,’’ continues Professor Adler, 
“that the attempt to live in right relations, to realize what is 
called righteousness, to approximate toward the ideal of holiness 
is that which alone gives worth to human life.’’ These are noble 
words, and breathe the spirit of Christ himself. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with so high and lofty an 
aim. Indeed, in the end which he has set out to accomplish, it 
would be difficult to distinguish between the object which the 
Ethical Culture Society has in view and that which the Christian 
Churches have placed before them as the great end and goal of 
human endeavor. It may be admitted for the sake of argument, 
that the Church and the Ethical Culture Society are both striv- 
ing for the same thing; viz., an ‘‘ideal of holiness,’’ which alone 
gives value and sacredness to human life. We may even go 
further and say that the ethical standards of Professor Adler and 
his followers are the ethical standards of Christ Himself. They 
are not pagan nor Jewish nor Oriental, but Christ’s own teach- 
ings and principles. With a literalness and loyalty which would 
put many orthodox Christians to the blush, Professor Adler ac- 
cepts Christ’s teachings concerning marriage and divorce, con- 
cerning the right use of wealth, and the duty of loving one’s en- 
emies. So far as his ethical teaching goes it is Christian through 
and through, but we part company with him in his attitude 
towards all forms of organized Christianity. 

Now, the significance of this school of ethical culturists is that 
it represents an attempt on the part of some of the truest and 
noblest spirits of our time to find a basis for morals apart from 
belief in God. We prefer to say apart from belief in God, rath- 
er than apart from religious sanctions, because, as we shall point 
out later, Professor Adler proposes to teach ‘‘a religion of mor- 
ality.’”’ In fact his society has many of the marks of a religious 
organization. It supports a Sunday School, it has a service for 
the burial of the dead, and one for the consecration of the mar- 
riage bond, and its members meet together weekly to hear ad- 
dresses from their leader on matters of daily life and conduct. If 
they have a creed at all, it may be summed up in these three 
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propositions which are set forth as the belief of their founder, 
though he does not wish to impose them upon others as a con- 
dition of membership in his society. 

First, Professor Adler believes with Matthew Arnold in a 
‘Power which makes for Righteousness.’’ From a study of the 
inexorable workings of natural laws, from the dictates of one’s 
own conscience, and from the ethical experience of the race as 
seen in the slow progress and upbuilding of human institutions 
and customs, it is clear that there is a ‘‘Power,’’ a ‘‘Some- 
thing’’ at work in the world and in the lives of men that is on 
the side of righteousness. That this Power is at work, and that 
on the whole it has proved itself stronger than the opposite prin- 
ciple of evil and of darkness is a matter of experience. Not only 
is it at present achieving victories and proving itself the strong- 
est Power at work in human society, but it is working with a 
purpose. ‘‘Yes,’’ says Professor Adler, ‘‘with a sublime pur- 
pose’ towards which the whole creation moves, and that ulti- 
mately this purpose or plan of goodness will be realized in a re- 
generated and redeemed society. 

Of course, one might stop here to interpose an objection, and 
to ask how is it possible to disassociate an infinite and sublime 
purpose from a Purposer, that is, from some form of intelligence 
which conceives this great and wonderful plan, and contrives, 
with infinite skill and wisdom, to make all things, good and evil 
alike, work towards its accomplishment? One might go still 
farther and ask how can moral qualities be attributed toa Power 
at all? Can an impersonal energy be said to be righteous? Can 
we conceive of righteousness apart from personality? And, there- 
fore, do we not mean substantially the same thing when we 
speak of a Power working intelligently for righteousness and a 
God who consciously and freely chooses the good and is Him- 
self the embodiment of His own righteous and just laws? In 
other words, Professor Adler believes in a religion without God 
and in Christianity without the divine Christ. One cannot help 
but be reminded of those Athenians who erected in Athens an 
altar to the ‘Unknown God.’’ All that is lacking is the right 
name inscribed upon it. He whom men ignorantly worship, and 
whose Presence and Power they acknowledge under other names 
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and forms, Him, declares the Christian Apostle, have we been 
commissioned to set forth Lord of all. 

But we are not concerned now with what may be thought of the 
illogical and unphilosophical position of those who represent the 
society for Ethical Culture, but with the view which they advance 
that a basis for morality can be found apart from faith in God. 
We mean apart from faith in a Personal God, because a Power 
of Righteousness which cannot be worshipped, which cannot be 
loved and sought for in prayer and in the hour of fierce tempta- 
tion cannot be said to exercise any appreciable influence over 
one’s life. Such a Power cannot be called God at all. For we 
are forbidden to think of Him as personal or in any sense anthro- 
pomorphic. We may not pray to such a God, because He is a 
Power. We may not love Him because He is Impersonal. And 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, Professor Adler believes that 
morality cannot exist apart from a certain sort of religion. In 
seeking to find some basis of religious sanction for his system 
of morals, he finds it in the awfulness, the sublimity, the majes- 
ty of the Moral law viewed in its ‘‘Cosmic aspect.’’ When we 
do a noble or unselfish deed, we should comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that ‘‘we are helping on or retarding a world-wide 
process.’’ But such is the logic of the argument and such the 
imperative need of the human heart that the Founder of the Eth- 
ical Culture Society is reduced to the necessity of inventing a 
new system of religion — ‘‘The Religion of Duty.’’ Could there 
be greater proof of the impossibility of separating morality from 
religion than this admission of Professor Adler? 

When we say that morality cannot exist apart from religious 
sanctions, we do not mean to deny that certain individuals living 
in a christian society may not attain toa high degree of virtue 
without any conscious faith or dependence upon God. Every 
one can call to mind one or more persons of blameless lives and 
of the most incorruptible integrity of character, who are not 
numbered among the professed followers of Christ. Such indi- 
viduals standing apart from the Churches prove nothing. But 
when one can point us toa godless society, a society without a 
church, a community without faith in God and without prayer 
in which such characters are produced, then the argument from 
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the moral man, outside of the Churches, will have some force. 
But as long as we havea Christian community, dominated by 
Christian ideals of life, and men and women born in Christian 
homes and brought up to accept Christian standards of living, 
it is clearly impossible to say how much of any man’s morality, 
he owes to the influence of Christianity in the world, and how 
much to the force and energy of his own will. 

But let the attempt be made to take Christ out of Christian 
civilization, to take God out of religion, banish from the world 
belief in a Personal God, all loving, all wise, and all Holy, and 
what would become of morality? This is the issue which the 
advocates of a system of ethics without religion must face. Many 
a man and woman who to-day may be living noble and unselfish 
lives apart from faith in Christ, are supported and sustained in 
_ their striving after moral ideals to an extent that they do not be- 
gin to appreciate by the Christian Churches which they have re- 
pudiated. ‘‘The consciousness of the moral law cannot be sep- 
arated,’’ says Professor Watson, ‘‘from the consciousness of God 
without losing its power and authority.’’ What gives finality 
and absoluteness to the Command ‘‘Thou shalt not steal’’ is the 
belief that this is a Command of God as well as a dictate of our 
own conscience. The note of authority in morality is based up- 
on the conviction that the moral law is not simply conformity to 
custom or precedent or social conventions, but it is a part of the 
divine order, nature and constitution of the Universe. It is the 
expression of a divine and immutable will. Man’s morality 
therefore is of a piece with God’s. Human justice is of the 
same sort as divine justice. Human love is but a reflection of 
Divine love. Human goodness is but the image and superscrip- 
tion of the goodness and Holiness of God. Once let the idea 
find lodgment in the minds of men that human goodness is some- 
thing different from the goodness and character of God, and you 
have knocked the props from under morality, and made it the 
mere creation of man’s whim and fancy. John Stuart Mill spoke 
wiser than he knew, when he said, ‘‘I refuse to believe in a God 
who is not good in the same sense I understand a man to be 
good.’’ And any attempt to separate between the morality of 
man and of God leads logically to infidelity on the one hand, and 
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to a standard of morals on the other which will be as variable as 
a weather vane. 

What, we may ask, will be the effect upon character of one 
who believes that morality can be separated from belief in God? 
Why, briefly this: Such a man will tend inevitably to rise or 
fall with the level of those about him. He has got no absolute 
standard of right to which to hold fast amid the shifting and 
changing customs and opinions of men. If he enters business 
life, he will inevitably adopt the ethical standards of the trade. 
If he enters social life, he will make its social standards and con- 
ventionalities his own. With a chameleon-like rapidity he will 
reflect the color and moral sentiments of those with whom he is 
thrown. If he accepts Professor Adler’s position, he may believe 
in the majesty and sublimity of the moral law, and so may es- 
cape the insecurity and instability of the attitude of mind to 
which we have just referred. 

But even if one holds to a Power which makes for righteous- 
ness, how can he be sure that this impersonal energy will ulti- 
mately triumph? How can he say that all things work together 
for good towards one great divine end and purpose? How can 
he become a co-worker with this Power of Righteousness unless 
he conceives of it as working according to some plan? And if 
he admits that the whole creation is moving towards some ulti- 
mate goal and purpose, how can he dissociate such a sublime and 
beneficent Purpose from some form of Personality? And if this 
divine Purposer and Architect is personal, why should he hesi- 
tate to fall down and worship Him as God? And in such wor- 
shipful reverence and dependence come to believe that this God 
whose nature is love, whose law is righteousness, whose will 
eternally chooses the good, whose presence fills the Universe, 
that this God may come to him in his struggles and strivings 
after the ideal, and strengthen the human will, fill the soul with 
good desires, and give to man the ennobling and inspiring con- 
sciousness that in trying to live the highest moral life of which 
he is capable he is really working with God in the carrying out 
of His divine plan and purpose. 

WILLIAM A, GUERRY. 


The University of the South. 
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SAINT MARTIN OF TOURS 


After the defeat of the usurper, Magnentius, who had set him- 
self upon the throne of the Western Empire, when the murdered 
Constans could no longer oppose him, a portion of the splendid 
army, which Constantius had put into the field to avenge the 
death of his brother, in an interval of quietness went into winter 
quarters at Amiens. The season was bitterly cold and much 
suffering prevailed. One night in January a young officer was 
on his rounds among the outposts, looking to the security of the 
camp, and the vigilance of the sentries, encouraging one here, 
and chiding another there who might be inclined to relax his for- 
titude in spite of the rigid discipline of the service. As the offi- 
cer wended his way along in the cold and dark, near one of the 
gates a feeble voice sounded in his ear and a weak hand arrested 
his course. His tender heart was touched and he stopped to in- 
quire the cause. He found a half naked beggar shivering at his 
feet, who asked alms, that he might be warmed and clad. The 
young guardsman found himself without money, and without 
means of any kind to administer to the poor sufferer’s wants. He 
was famed throughout the camp for his generous nature, and all 
who were needy freely applied to him, and his responses had been 
so ready that he was left with barely enough to supply his own sim- 
ple needs. And it was alsoa fact that he gave up many of the 
luxuries and some of the comforts of an officer, that he might be 
enabled the more readily to aid those who came to him in dis- 
tress. He could not leave this suffering fellow-mortal to his bit- 
ter fate and he could not take him with him to the camp. Mili- 
ary rule would not permit that extension of hospitality; and he 
could not well make a prisoner of one who had done no wrong. 
But one thing he could do, and that he did do. He bethought 
himself of the warm military cloak which covered him with 
its ample folds. He drew his sword and cut the capacious gar- 
ment in twain, and threw half around the trembling beggar, 
with a kind word, and a regret that he could do no more for his 
comfort. Each went his way, the soldier and the mendicant, 
and in the many duties devolving upon him, the former perhaps 
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forgot the occurrence. But when he was relieved and sought re- 
pose in his own quarters, that very night or the next, he dreamed 
of the strange incident. His dreams gave him visions of the 
hosts of Heaven, with its angel choirs, and vast companies of 
shining, glorified ones, dmong whom moved the Lord Jesus, 
wearing the fragment of a military cloak, strangely like the one 
the Roman soldier had given the beggar who crouched shivering 
at the gate of the camp.at Amiens, in the cold of the winter 
night. 

The dreamer, awestruck and at a loss to understand how this 
could be, was further amazed to hear the voice of Christ Our 
Lord, explaining to the multitude that an unbaptized Roman 
soldier had given him the garment, even calling him by name: 
“This mantle was given to me by Martin, — who is only a Cate- 
chumen.”” The young man awoke, and his vision recalled him 
to his own condition —a heathen unbaptized. He could hesitate 
no longer but sought immediate baptism. 

This beautiful story is told of one of the strongest characters 
of the early Church in Gaul; one of that powerful group of Chris- 
tian fathers, who, each in his own way and in his own place, 
seemed adapted to the particular period and circumstances of the 
time, and who devoted themselves to the establishment of ortho- 
dox opinions. Theophilus, who ruled in turbulent Alexandria; 
St. Ephrem, the dreamy mystic in Syria; St. Basil, the somewhat 
imaginative Oriental; Gregory of Nazianzen and Gregory of 
Nyssa; St. Chrysostom,’ who was moulding opinion and sway- 
ing the popular mind in Constantinople; St. Jerome, the trans- 
planter of the Monastic spirit and opinions of Syria into Rome; 
and who imparted to the East much of the solidity of Latin 
thought; and the practical conscientiously energetic St. Am- 
brose with his rigid, common sense; the great St. Augustine 
with his intense passion and intrepid dogmatism; Hilary of 
Poictiers, and Saint Martin of Tours in Gaul on the borderland 
of civilization — these brought temporary peace to the world that 
had been rent and torn with schisms in its beliefs, till it seemed 
there could be no superiority for any of them, and that Chris- 
tianity itself was in danger of being swept aside with the myths 
of paganism. But the efforts of these great minds silenced the 
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feud concerning the Trinity of persons in the Godhead, and the 
bold and enterprising missionary spirit of Saint Martin was a 
potent factor in its accomplishment. - 

It does seem incomprehensible how thinking men can hold the 
opinions that some of them express, that there is no guiding 
Spirit in the growth of Christianity, that no Divine Will has 
controlled and nurtured it, but that it is merely the creature of 
credulity and superstition. Never has there been a time even 
when the outlook was darkest, that God in his own way was not 
working for its advancement and preservation. There have nev- 
er wanted instruments for its maintenance, and good has come 
from sources whence least expected, and triumphant achievement 
has followed greatest inactivity and threatened annihilation. And 
yet we are told this is the result of chance or at best the outcome 
of human energy. 

Finite intelligence could produce no such results, and Bishops 
and Patriarchs, and Saints and Holy Fathers do not possess in- 
finite intelligence. There must be and is, a higher and greater 
power, which plans and controls, and that power is the Will of 
God. And so in the midst of these deadening controversies, 
great and good men were raised up in different parts of the world 
to do battle for the right, till their combined efforts triumphed. 
So it will continue to be till the end of time; when there is ne- 
cessity for it, there will be a way provided for the fulfillment of 
the Divine plan, and though it may not be immediately under- 
stood, it will be clear in the light of future vision. 

Saint Martin’s life was one of practical Christianity. He 
preached nothing he did not practice. He was not a scholar and 
consequently not an author. We judge of him by his life, as 
we have it from the pen of his eloquent and facile biographer and 
pupil, Sulpicius Severus. That his influence was wide there 
can be no doubt, and that that influence was exercised for good 
is equally certain. He was one of the chief founders of monas- 
ticism in the West and possessed a fame as a worker of miracles, 
and as the implacable enemy of paganism and idolatry in what- 
ever form it might be found. As a soldier, a missionary and a 
Bishop, and perhaps through the popularity of his biography, he 
was more widely known than any prelate of his day. 
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He was the son of a soldier of high rank, one who had risen 
from the infantry to be a tribune, and was born in 336 in Pan- 
nonia in Hungary, at the town of Sabaria, the modern Stein-am- 
Anger, or Szombothely, the capital city of the county of Vas, 
about seventy miles south of Vienna. The'chronology of Saint 
Martin’s life is not altogether certain, though there is no doubt 
he was born in the reign of Constantine the Great, and lived to 
a good old age. Dean Farrar who gives the dates quoted, fol- 
lows the best German authority, and believes it substantially 
correct. But his early training was in Italy at Ticinum, the 
modern Pavia. A Christian church is known to have been in 
existence in Pavia, or Ticinum, as early as 326, and here, doubt- 
less, the heathen boy received his first impulses to Christianity. 
He seems as a lad to have had the determined courage that 
marked his after life. : He was in earnest in whatever he under- 
took. His beliefs were real and meant much to him. We are 
told that in spite of the opposition of his heathen parents, he be- 
came a Catechumen at the early age of ten, and at twelve ex- 
pressed a resolution to become a hermit. But his father’s no- 
tions and plans would not admit of such a destiny. The trib- 
une’s son must enroll himself in the army in accordance with an 
imperial decree, that the sons of veterans must enlist. But so 
determined was Martin’s opposition, that when at the age of fif- 
teen he was peremptorily ordered to take the military oath it 
was necessary to load him with chains, and use force to secure 
his compliance. The son of the tribune, by reason of vigorous 
training and military exercises, was too valuable a recruit to be 
allowed to escape the obligations of a soldier to become a devotee 
of idle and useless superstition, and into the army he was com- 
pelled to go. Once enrolled his sense of duty would not allow 
him to shirk or trifle and we are told he made a good soldier, 
serving in the cavalry and gaining the confidence of his superi- 
ors to the extent that*he was entrusted with patrol-service. His 
army life did not weaken his principles nor destroy his good im- 
pulses. He was contented with plain living, with no ostentation, 
and in order that he might have means to do good, though his 
rank entitled him to {wo servants he contented himself with one. 
This one he treated ds his friend and equal, often performing for 
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him the menial offices that should have been rendered to himself 
by his favored attendant. 

Of the daily routine of the soldier we know little. The schol- 
arly Severus passes lightly over much, in the worldly life of his 
subject, that would have been interesting to modern readers, not 
only for its value in helping to form an estimate of the charac- 
ter of the Saint, but in giving a knowledge of army life and hab- 
its in the fourth century, and the difficulties and hindrances 
which beset a young man, who would abandon the traditions of 
his fathers, and their training, teaching and influence, and turn 
his back upon filial affection and duty, to follow after new ideals 
in religion and doctrine. The biographer contents himself with 
the few details, which indicate that the soldier’s chief aim was 
to ‘‘assist the toilers; to aid the wretched; clothe the naked and 
feed the poor.’’ So we have the beautiful legend with which 
Christian art has identified his name, and which, we are told, 
decided his future. 

The early life of Martin aptly illustrates Cardinal Newman’s 
expressive words: 

Faith’s meanest deed, more favor bears 
When hearts and wills are weighed; 


Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 


Military duty, war and strife could not be his career; he felt 
that he must leave the army and give his life to the service of 
God. But he was young, and his influence was exerted always 
for the good of his comrades and the authorities were unwilling 
to sanction his retirement, and his moral sense would not allow 
him to desert. His tribune was like himself a Christian, and he 
was loath to lose his services. But on finding him determined, 
the tribune promised if Martin would serve out his term of en- 
listment he, too, would retire from the army, and join Martin in 
his cherished plan of becoming a monk. 

For a time the purpose was deferred and Martin continued to 
serve the Emperor. In 355 he was assigned to the army of 
Julian in the campaigns, full of hard and bitter struggles against 
the Alamanni. The work of reorganization of the forces in Gaul 
against the repeated inroads of the barbarians, was difficult and 
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unpromising, but Julian succeeded in time, and promised his 
troops a reward won from the enemy, and called each soldier be- 
fore him to receive his gift in person, hoping thus to inspire 
greater valor in an approaching battle with the implacable foe. 
When Martin’s turn came, he felt that it was time he should de- 
clare himself against the carnage and bloodshed which was in- 
consistent with the vows and calling of a Christian, and he bold- 
ly asked the Emperor to release him from further service that he 
might thenceforth be the soldier of God. But the ‘‘newly ap- 
pointed Czesar’’ sneeringly taunted the brave warrior with cow- 
ardice and in the face of all the army told him that fear of the 
enemy and not fear of God tempted him to shirk. But Martin 
was no coward. He had the same assurance of protection as the 
youthful David, before the Philistines, and hesitated not to do 
battle single-handed with the enemy. He replied to the Emper- 
or: ‘‘Place me naked and without defense, in front of the battle, 
alone and unarmed; then shalt thou see, that, armed with the 
Cross alone, I shall not fear to encounter the legions of the ene- 
my and press fearlessly into their ranks.”’ 

The astonished Julian, he the Apostate, could not conceive of 
faith like this; there were brave men in the Roman legions, but 
never yet spake one like this man. His own career, perhaps, had 
made him suspicious of the fidelity of any, and to prevent a pos- 
sible desertion or suicide the brave young Christian was ordered 
to be placed under heavy guard till the following day. Morning 
broke and with it came a truce-party from the enemy to arrange 
terms for an unconditional surrender and submission, and thus 
the faith of Martin achieved a victory, and his release from his 
military oath was secured, though perhaps not exactly as he or 
his enemies wishe¢, or anticipated. 

Martin lost no time in carrying out his long-conceived plan, 
and at once sought out the holy, orthodox, Aquitanian Bishop, 
Hilary of Poictiers. The young Hungarian was warmly received 
by Hilary, who learned to love him, and in order that he might 
keep him near himiat Poictiers, and have the benefit of his char- 
acter and usefulness, wished to ordain him deacon. Martin felt 
himself unworthy the preferment and unfitted for its duties, and 
modestly, but firmly declined it. The most that he could be per- 
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suaded upon to accept from his friend and patron was the humble 
and laborious position of exorcist, the duties of which were chief- 
ly the care of the sick and especially of the insane. 

While performing the duties of attendant upon the lunatic and 
diseased, his mind reverted to his parents, and dread of their 
state of heathenism impelled him to seek them out, and warn 
them to flee from their perilous condition. The conviction grew 
upon him that he must attempt the conversion of his father and 
mother. With great reluctance the saintly Hilary gave Martin 
his blessing and assented to his mission, though he pleaded with 
him to return when he had accomplished his purpose, and not 
without misgiving Martin set out on his long and perilous jour- 
ney. To go from Poictiers to Vienna in these days is a matter 
of but little moment, even on a continental railway, but in the 
fourth century it was an undertaking that offered few attractions. 
It was almost like threading a wilderness. Martin determined 
to go south across the Alps, and through the Northern provinces 
of Italy. The perils and hardships of that winter journey are 
almost indescribable at this day and time. He lost his way in 
the trackless mountains. Once, it is related, he fell into the 
hands of robbers, and one was about to slay him, when another, 
attracted by the youth of the victim interposed and saved his 
life. As they journeyed, the robber who had rescued him, asked 
Martin who he was, and he replied, ‘‘I am a Christian,’’ and 
subsequently the robber became so impressed with his captive’s 
manner that he set him free and asked for his prayers. Many 
years after the robber became a monk in Martin’s Monastery in 
Gaul. Martin reached Milan and journeyed thence towards 
Venice. While on his way he met a hideous man who assailed 
him with questions, and seemed particularly desirous to know 
where he was going. Martin replied that he purposed to go 
wherever the Lord called him. ‘‘Then,’’ said his interlocutor, 
‘‘wherever you go or whatever you undertake the Devil will al- 
ways oppose you.’’ But impressed as he was by the strange 
intercourse, the youthful missionary was not daunted by it, and 
the spirit which sustained him, while under the taunts of the 
Emperor Julian, gave him courage to continue in his purpose. 
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As on the previous. occasion he replied: ‘‘ The Lord is on my 
side, I will not fear what man can do unto me.”’ 

Undismayed he continued his journey till he reached his na- 
tive town, and to his joy found his parents alive. His father, 
more incensed than ever to learn of his son’s abandonment of his 
military career, remained obdurate, and would not heed his plead- 
ings, but his mother was won over to Christianity as well as 
many of her townsmen. But Martin’s work did not go unchal- 
lenged. The pupil of Hilary, strong in the Nicene faith, found 
himself in his native Pannonia in the midst of Arian bishops and 
clergy. His opposition to them was uncompromising, though 
unavailing, and after repeated warnings he was scourged and 
driven from Sabaria. Whither could he turn but to his good 
friend and protector Hilary? He would go back to Poictiers. 
But things had not gone well in Martin’s absence. On his way 
he learned that Hilary had been banished, and that Arianizing 
influences were working in the diocese. This was no place for 
the Nicene missionary, and he determined to abide in Milan. 
But orthodoxy in the person of Dionysius no longer controlled 
there, and the sturdy and practical Ambrose was not to come to 
the See for sixteen years. The Emperor had set up in the Bish- 
opric the Arian Auxentius, who vainly endeavored to conceal his - 
heresy by thin disguises. Martin who had entered upon the life 
of a hermit, earnestly supported orthodoxy, and was not beguiled 
by the pretenses of Auxentius, who finally, after repeated insults 
and bitter persecutions, drove the hermit from his cell and ex- 
pelled him from the city. In four years Martin had twice been 
persecuted for opinion’s sake, and had twice been a confessor for 
the faith of Christ! 

Accompanied by a presbyter, Martin retired to the desolate 
island of Gallinaria, and later to Capraria in the Ligurian Sea. 
Here the two became hermits, living upon herbs, narrowly escap- 
ing death from poisoning, and undergoing hardships of all kinds. 
The island was infested with serpents, but the two holy men lived 
there unharmed by the reptiles. In some unaccountable manner 
news reached hirm in this desolate and forbidding spot, that Con- 
stantius had permitted Hilary to return from banishment, and 
that even then the good bishop was in Rome on his way to his 
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diocese. Martin lost no time in seeking him, and Hilary made 
a visit to Capraria in search of Martin. Their ways crossed and 
both were disappointed. Martin set out for Poictiers, however, 
where he at length found Hilary. Their meeting was signalized 
by joy and thankfulness, and their intercourse was gladdened, 
after years of separation, by mutual love. Hilary again pressed 
upon Martin ordination to the diaconate or priesthood, but the 
latter’s sole wish was to become a monk. Enough has been told 
of Martin to demonstrate that he never abandoned a purpose to 
which he had become wedded. When his mind was fixed, he 
planned his ways accordingly. 

In 361, the opportunity came for which he had longed and he 
founded a monastery at Locociagum (Luguge), near Poictiers, 
and began the first organized attempt to transplant the monastic 
system into the West. He incorporated into the conduct of his 
establishment a modification of the Coenobitic rules of Pachomi- 
us, thus antedating the more carefully planned and determined 
efforts of St. Jerome by a number of years. 

Although no regularly formed or definite attempt at establish- 
ing the Eastern system of congregated hermitage, which developed 
into monasticism, had hitherto been made in the west, it had 
become talked about, and was not unknown, so that Martin did 
not long need for volunteers in his new venture. His example 
was followed by numbers anxious to begin the perfect life, as it 
was believed to be, so that the establishment rapidly filled with 
pupils and devotees. These were of all classes and conditions 
including the wealthy, and scholarly, as well as the poor and un- 
learned. Many wonderful accounts are given of the success of 
Martin’s teaching; but all agree that there was a simplicity and 
directness about it which gave it remarkable influence. He drew 
lessons from familiar scenes and incidents, and made object les- 
sons of the most commonplace events. The shorn sheep was 
emblematical of the command against possessing two coats; the 
half-naked swineherd, of Adam’s expulsion from Paradise; the 
bright meadow from which grazing kine had cropped the luxuri- 
ous herbage, and yet had spared the spring flowers, was the im- 
age of licentiousness. And the legends that have come to us of 
his personal interviews and encounters with the Devil, indicate 
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an unceasing warfare in which the Saint was the victor. There 
is one in which the Evil one in the form of a serpent taunted Mar- 
tin, who was wearily marching along the road on a journey, with 
traveling in an unbecoming manner, unsuited tohis dignity. Bya 
miracle the serpent was changed to an ass, and the Saint mount- 
ed and rode on his way. On another occasion the Devil showed 
Martin how some of his monks had fallen into deadly sin after 
baptism, and alleged that there would be no mercy for such. Mar- 
tin replied that old sins are cleared away by repentance and con- 
version, and that if the Devil should cease tormenting men and 
repent of his wisked deeds, he would promise him confession 
with confidence # Christ. 

Martin’s determination and commanding presence caused the 
belief that he was possessed of more than human powers and his 
life has given rise to multitudes of legends, and miracles are at- 
tributed to him witha prodigality that is shocking to modern 
credulity. But ¢here is not a particle of doubt that he wasa 
good and holy man of unbounded faith and courage, and that the 
spirit of God was apparent to.him as it is given to but few to be- 
hold. No wonder is it that his fame grew, or that in the age of 
unnatural distortions, and supernatural romance, almost any- 
thing was believed that was related of him. So great did his rep- 
utation become that it was impossible that his example and in- 
fluence should by: confined to the limitations of the monastery at 
Luguge. A mén.so noted for saintly qualities could not remain 
without proper recognition and it is not strange that his services 
should be claimed, nay demanded for the Church. So it came 
about that whex the second Bishop of Tours died after a service 
of thirty-three years the people demanded Martin’s consecration 
to the vacant Sge. The Bishops and Clergy would have preferred 
some other, andl made no secret of their opposition to the un- 
kempt, meanly apparelled, ignorant monk who had been a heathen 
and a soldier; but the people’s love was strong for the godly ascet- 
ic, whose sweet serenity was distinguished everywhere he was 
known, and who had never been seen angry, or sad, or gay, and 
in spite of clevical opposition Martin was consecrated though it 
took a ‘‘pious fraud’’ to get him to the city of Tours, to which 
he was conveyed a virtual prisoner. 
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When he was firmly established in the Bishopric, he began an 
indefatigable warfare against paganism and idolatry. Just as 
when a young missionary he beset the disciples of Arianism, he 
now was particularly distinguished by the determined manner of 
his campaign for uprooting the remains of heathen worship and 
doctrines throughout his diocese. And not here alone, but he 
extended his warfare, and as he destroyed the sacred-places, and 
images and temples of the pagans, he advanced the limits of his 
authority. Nothing daunted nor restrained him. Wherever he 
learned of the false worship, or of idolatrous fanes, there he was 
present to restrain the one, or destroy the other. He was not 
terrified or deluded from his determined war, till all that part of 
Gaul abandoned heathenism and recognized the God of the Chris- 
tians with their worship and love. The monastic spirit was not 
repressed by the dignity of the Bishop’s mitre and Martin lived 
in a cell adjoining his church. But the town was distasteful to 
him, and he shortly withdrew to a solitude about two miles from 
the city, and there amid the rocks on the banks of the Loire he 
built himself a hut. Other monks soon gathered about him, and 
thus began what in after times was the celebrated Monastery of 
Marmontier, one of the greatest and richest in Northern Christ- 
endom. Associated with his life in this consecrated spot, are 
many more legends, and miracles, which are so improbable and 
absurd that they show their unworthiness of the great Bishop. 

In strange contrast with his genial bearing towards his monks 
and clergy, Martin’s attitude to the great of the earth, princes, 
sovereigns and rulers, does not exhibit the meek and lowly spir- 
it which Christian forbearance inculcates. But it may be that 
it was necessary. Ambrose found it so, and other godly men 
were obliged to maintain their positions with a like tone of su- 
periority. Inthe case of Martin while it established his as- 
cendency he never used it for ignoble ends. Two instances are 
given as noteworthy. Soon after Martin’s consecration to the 
Episcopate, Count Avitian came to the vicinity of Tours. The 
atrocious conduct of this vice-regent has been likened to that of 
a raging wild beast. His cruelty made him dreaded, as more 
than a thousand years afterward in almost the same locality, 
William de la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, was feared 
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and hated. The long line of prisoners brought by the Count 
struck terror to the hearts of the Turonese. Martin determined 
to intercede for the prisoners and went at midnight to the palace 
of Avitian. The sleep of the tryant was troubled and he seemed 
to hear a voice telling him that the servant of God was at his 
gates. On this proving to be the case, the terrified Count freed 
his prisoners without Martin’s having to prefer the request, and 
soon left thevity. Again Martin went to Treves to visit the 
court of the Emperor Valentinian. The Emperor gave orders 
that he would"not receive the Bishop. Martin made his way un- 
announced into the Emperor’s presence and when the latter did 
not show him respect to rise and greet him, the royal chair 
seemed to take fire and forced its occupant to stand. Thus re- 
minded, it is said, Valentinian’s manner changed and he gave 
Martin a cordial reception, promising him all that he required, 
and offering to load him with gifts which were courteously de- 
clined. 

Martin’s most serious controversy or difference with the im- 
perial power was with Maximus, the ursurping successor of Val- 
entinian in the case of the Priscillianists. Accusations of her- 
esy and false opinions were made against Priscillian, an eloquent 
and noble Spaniard, and he and a number of his followers were 
summoned before the Synod of Bordeaux, that the accusations 
might be tried. The synod condemned them, and Priscillian, 
who had been consecrated as a Bishop, appealed to the Emperor. 
And when the cause was heard by the Imperial consistory, Pris- 
cillian and four of his followers were again condemned. The 
blood of Christians was about to be shed by Christians for opin- 
ion’s sake, and the Church was horror-stricken. In vain did 
Martin protest with all the vehemence of his character. The 
most he cculd secure was a postponement of the execution. But 
no sooner had he left Treves, than the bloody sentence was exe- 
cuted, and fresh acts of persecution against the Priscillianists, 
who remained in Spain, were threatened. Martin hurriedly re- 
turned to Treves. The anti-Priscillianists were about to conse- 
crate a new Bishop of Treves, though they were condemned by the 
Pope, by Ambrose and by most of the Church authorities. Martin 
pleaded a Maximus to stop the further persecution of the Pris- 
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cillianists. But the ruler stubbornly refused except on condition 
that Martin would join in the consecration of the new Bishop 
with the anti-Priscillian party. Martin refused at first, but on 
learning that preparations had been made to carry on the perse- 
cutions, and that agents had been dispatched to Spain for the 
purpose, he withdrew his refusal and joined in the consecration 
service, and communed with the anti-Priscillian Bishops from 
Spain, though he did not sign the act of consecration. In 
this Martin is thought to have exhibited a weakness foreign 
to his nature and attempts to explain it are not wanting. The 
fate of thousands doubtless hung upon his action; and though 
he was indignant at the execution of the Priscillianists, he may 
have wished to testify in an unmistakable manner that neither 
he nor his monks had any sympathy with heresy; of which the 
anti-Priscillian Spaniards had accused them. Full of remorse 
he returned to his own diocese, his only comfort being the 
thought, that in no other way could he have saved the lives of the 
threatened Christians in Spain. Though he had been weak 
enough to sacrifice a principle, by joining with his oppo- 
nents, he had rendered futile their further power for evil. He 
learned a bitter lesson, that convinced him he could not cope 
with the duplicity and chicanery of Courts, and those who profit 
by such intrigues, and he determined that never again would he 
have aught to do with any assembly of bishops, a determination 
to which he rigidly adhered for the remainder of his life. 

We know but little more of the details of the succeeding years 
of St. Martin. He returned to his monastery, and devoted 
himself to the work of his Bishopric. He continued to lead 
his blameless life among his own people, administering char- 
ity, and good deeds as had ever been his wont. He took no part 
in theological controversies, he founded no sect, he wrote no 
books. His chief fame rests upon the impulse he gave to mo- 
nasticism in the West, and to the beauty of his personal charac- 
ter. He died at a good old age toward the close of the fourth 
century or soon after the beginning of the fifth. The story of 
his death, like so many things told of him, is interesting, the 
more so, as it is said to have made an impression upon Martin 
Luther. He heard one day that a violent quarrel was in progress 
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among the clergy of Caudes, and he thought it his duty to try 
and reconcile the contending parties. Before setting out he 
called his monks and told them he believed his end was approach- 
ing, and they besought him with tears to remain with them. At 
Caudes he was attacked with a fever, and as he consciously grew 
weaker he bade his attendants to lay him on the ground in sack- 
cloth and ashes, for so a Christian ought to die. While he lay 
there he thought the Devil again stood by him and he asked 
with his old spirit of defiance: ‘‘Why standest thou here, horrid 
beast? Thu hast no share inme. Abraham’s bosom is receiv- 
ing me.”’ ‘Thus he died, and those about him were astonished 
by the brightness and beauty of his countenance as he lay dead. 
Two thousand monks and a choir of virgins escorted his body to 
Tours and reverently laid it in the grave, where it awaits the 
summons of the Master he served so fearlessly and faithfully, 
whose mesgage to Martin in the last great Day will be to repeat the 
words to His disciples when on earth: — ‘‘I was naked, and ye 
clothed me. In as much as thou didst it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, thou hast done it unto Me.”’ 

Martin, the catechumen, became Martin the Bishop; Martin 
the soldier, became Martin the Saint, and there we might sup- 
pose the story of his life would have ended. He contributed to 
the history of his time, and the traditions which surround the 
age in which he lived abound with marvelous legends of his life 
and activities. His contemporary influence was great, greater, 
perhaps, than that of any western prelate of that day, save Am- 
brose and Hilary. But that it should have survived fifteen hun- 
dred years and have extended to millions beyond the borders of 
his native land, and in all parts of the world, is no less wonder- 
ful than the miraculous powers with which he was accredited 
while living. He has become the patron saint not only of Tours, 
but of France and of Norway, and is highly esteemed in Italy 
and Germany. Wherever the Roman and English Churches ex- 
ert their influence, the eleventh of November has been set apart 
in his memory as Saint Martin’s Day. Martinmas is a recog- 
nized season among all English and Scotch people; this and 
Whitsuntide formerly having been the time of contracting and 
hiring of servants and Martinmas the time of the slaughtering of 
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beeves, which came to be called ‘‘Marts.’’ In France and in 
Canada, ‘‘That soft second Summer, more ripe than the first,’’ 
is called ‘‘Saint Martin’s Summer’’ and the poet Whittier no 
longer ago than 1879 wrote a beautiful poem on the season con- 
cluding with the words: 
Less drear the Winter night shall be, 
If memory cheer and hearten 


Its heavy hours with thoughts of thee, 
Sweet summer of Saint Mertin. 


In our American distrust of Saints and their influence, we call 
the season ‘‘Indian Summer.”’ 

Art has taken the incidents related of St. Martin and immor- 
talized them, some of the greatest masters including Van Dyke, 
having thought the subject worthy of their genius. Churches 
the world over bear his name; there being no less than sixteen 
in England. At Tours the great Cathedral of St. Martin was 
destroyed entirely save one tower, in the troublous times of 1793, 
and in other parts of France there are numerous memorial 
churches in his honor. 

In language, too, etymologists trace the origin of some much- 
used words to a connection with Saint Martin. The French, if 
not formally adopting them into their language, frequently use 
the expressions “ Martiner”’ and “faire la St. Martin,” as ex- 
pressive of good fortune, or of pleasant mild weather in the win- 
ter months. The Cafa, French Chapfe, or hood of the Saint, was 
long one of the most sacred treasures of France; it was carefully 
preserved, and was even carried to the wars by her Kings. 
The place of its custody was called a Chappelle, and its custo- 
dian a Chapelain. Hence any place for the preservation of relics, 
usually a small niche in, or addition to, some larger structure, 
was called a chappelle, and gradually the name came to be given 
to any small building for religious worship, and so has by usage 
come into our own language, in its present form. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that a sleeve of Saint Martin’s hooded 
cloak became the subject of a lawsuit many years ago between 
the canons of St. Martin’s, and those of St. Gratian’s which was 
only terminated after sixty years by the Count Larochefoucault 
who threw the relic into the fire. 
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By a strange contrariety the dignified, serene old Bishop, 
whose simplicity of life and habits was well-nigh reckoned as 
austerity, has become the patron of Conviviality and Good Cheer. 
The wine growers and consumers claim the Saint as their espe- 
cial tutelary. During the reign of Queen Anne, a celebrated 
vintner of the city of London was elected as Lord Mayor, and in 
the procession in honor of his installation a horseman, represent- 
ing St. Martin as a Roman Soldier, rode surrounded by a crowd 
of noisy beggars, among whom at the end of the route, the rider 
divided the fragments of his military cloak after having removed 
it and cut it in pieces. This adoption of the Saint by lovers of 
good cheer, is supposed to have been suggested by his treatment 
of the usurper Maximus. Long after Martin had yielded to the 
Emperor’s wishes at the time of the Priscillian murders, he was 
invited to dine at the Imperial table. He declined the invita- 
tion, saying as a reason that he could not dine with a murderer 
and a usurper. But Maximus repeated his invitation and sought 
to justify his course, till Martin finally yielded and went to the 
palace. At the table the Emperor caused a great goblet of wine 
to be handed to the Bishop, hoping to receive it from his hands 
in turn. But the prelate tasted the cup and passed it to his 
Chaplain as one more worthy to receive it from him than the 
Emperor. 

There is much that is entertaining that might be told of Saint 
Martin, but enough has been said to show how time has 
lent a glamour to his history through which his real life and 
earnest purposes may not be clearly visible in our busy days. The 
lessons that may be learned may not be clearly perceived nor 
well understood, and therefore not heeded. In the lives of more 
learned men in his day, and since, intellectual qualities are mis- 
taken for goodness, and St. Martin’s fame rests purely on the 
latter. Brilliant he was not in any sense, but pure, sincere, hon- 
est in his convictions and performance of duty, his example is 
one that may be consistently followed. He did not seek person- 
al popularity or individual favor, but acted as he understood the 
guidance of conscience. His submission to the will of Maximus 
was to gain nothing for himself of royal favor or patronage but to 
save the name of Christian from the stain of innocent blood. 
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Had his course been imitated centuries later, the crimes of per- 
secution and murder would not reproach the Church of God. 
Again in modern times, a lesson may be learned that should 
teach a warning against superstition and blind acquiescence, in 
what may be false doctrine and erroneous belief. In the vicinity 
of Tours there was a shrine much resorted to by the people as 
the repository of a supposed martyr. Martin believed the wor- 
ship misplaced and convinced himself that such was the fact. 
At the risk of his personal popularity he demonstrated that the 
relics were those of a noted robber, and when he had satisfied 
the people of this, he destroyed the chapel and the place was no 
longer a reliquary. St. Martin is an exceptional illustration that 
it is not always the ‘‘wise and prudent’’ to whom the most grace 
is given, and who most clearly perceive and execute the purposes 
of God. 
James Maynarp. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 
I 


The world knew far more of Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886) 
during his life-time than it did of almost any other writer of the 
South. In fact, his merit was recognized to an extent seldom 
known to writers from that section. Yet, the story of his life is 
of the same sufféring and sorrow as are the stories of his friends, 
Timrod and Lanier. He was born at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, of a family noted for its political and social influence. Early 
in the boy’s life, his father, a navy officer, died, and Hayne 
went to the home of his uncle, Robert Y. Hayne. There, with 
an inherited fortune of his own and with the wealth of his noted 
relative at his command, he had full opportunity to develop the 
talents that were his; and we find him receiving the best educa- 
tion that Charleston could offer. After graduating from Char- 
leston College, he took the inevitable course in law, and, of 
course, never practised it. The one work that he loved was that 
of writing; his words in ‘‘The Will and the Wing”’ were indeed 
true to his ambition: 


Yet would I rather in the outward state 
Of Song’s immortal temple lay me down, 
A beggar basking by that radiant gate 
Than bend beneath the haughtiest empire’s crown. 


He became one of the editors of 7he Southern Literary Gazette, 
published at Charleston; then followed his editorship of Rus- 
sell’s Magazine, at Charleston; while at all times, his contribu- 
tions were welcomed by Zhe Southern Literary Messenger. 
Those early years of life must have been very happy ones. In 
1852 he married the beloved woman to whom several of his po- 
ems were addressed; his fortune was ample; his social and liter- 
ary environments were most pleasant; he had the friendship of 
such men as Simms, Poe, Timrod, and several other great Amer- 
ican writers; and, undisturbed, he was producing work of a noble 
quality. But, with the coming of the war, such days ceased. 
Too frail to bear arms, he joined the staff of Governor Pickens, 
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but ill-health forced him to resign; in the bombardment of 
Charleston his home and library were destroyed; the family sil- 
ver, all of great value, was swept away in Sherman’s March to 
the Sea; and at the close of the great conflict the poet found 
himself an invalid with a family to support and yet with abso- 
lutely no means whereby to do it. 

Then it was that he left Charleston and went to the barren 
pine-bluffs near Augusta, Georgia, and there on a piece of land 
which was given the name ‘‘Copse Hill,’’ erected his humble cot- 
tage. It must have been a painful contrast — the luxurious 
home in a cultured city and this rude hut in a forest wilderness. 
He wrote of the place: ‘‘Our little apology for a dwelling was 
perched on the top of a hill, overlooking in several directions 
hundreds of leagues of pine barren; there was as yet neither gar- 
den nor enclosure near it, and a wilder, more desolate, and sav- 
age-looking home could hardly have been seen east of the prai- 
ries.’’ Everything was stinted in that home. The fare was of 
the cheapest; the furniture was largely home-made. Many of 
the poet’s best productions were written,at a desk made of a work- 
bench left by the carpenters. But, yet, the artistic character of 
the ever cheerful wife transformed the place. Pictures from art- 
magazines, and many hand-made ornaments stole away the bar- 
renness of the interior. Born into luxury and high culture, this 
wonderful help-mate did the cooking and the family washing. 
Well might Hayne speak of her in ‘‘The Bonny Brown Hand:’’ 


That little hand, that fervent hand of bonny brown, 
The hand which points the path to Heaven, yet makes a 
Heaven of Earth. 


And, too, his friendships were comforting. Many of his old 
acquaintances visited him from time to time, notably Timrod, 
of whom he speaks in ‘‘Under the Pines:’’ 


O Tree! against thy mighty trunk he laid 
His weary head; thy shade 

Stole o’er him like the first cool spell of sleep! 
It brought a peace so deep, 

The unquiet passion died from out his eyes, 
As lightnings from stilled skies. 
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Now and then he received letters from men of international fame 
— Longfellow, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Swinburne, and many 
others, and added to these messages were many words of grati- 
tude from readers of his poems. One man wrote that he had 
been saved from suicide by reading the ‘“‘Lyric of Action;’’ a lit- 
tle boy saved five dollars and sent it with the request that some 
daily reminder be bought with it. His poems, too, were gain- 
ing a more than sectional fame. ‘‘Poems’’(1855), ‘‘Sonnets and 
Other Poems’’ (1857), and ‘‘Avolio and Other Poems’’ (1859) 
had been widely noticed, and his war poems though not so spir- 
ited as Timrod’s, had done much to arouse the South, and were, 
of course, widely known. Now, from this silent, isolated spot, 
he sent forth such works as ‘‘Legend and Lyrics’’ (1872), the 
edition of Timrod’s ‘‘Poems,’’ ‘‘The Mountain of the Lovers 
and Other Poems’’ (1875), ‘‘Life of Robert Y. Hayne’’ (1878), 
“Life of Hugh S. Legare’’ (1878), the ‘‘Complete Edition’’ of 
1882, and many essays and poems never collected. 

Yet, all these endeavors brought him but little money, and his 
constant air of cheerfulness must, at times, have been indeed 
affected. His education had created in him many tastes which 
now went unsa isfied —the love of books, art, music, and cul- 
tured companions; and the wilderness could offer none of these. 
Moreover, he was constantly growing weaker in body, and he re- 
alized that death was not distant. But one of his sonnets con- 
tains these words: 


Here far from worldly strife and pompous show, 
The peaceful seasons glide serenely by. 


Fields, lonely paths, the one small glimmering rill 
That twinkles like a wood-fay’s mirthful eye, 

Under moist bayleaves, clouds fantastical 

That float and change at the light breeze’s will,— 
To me, thus lapped in sylvan luxury, 
Are more than death of kings, or empire’s fall. 


Thus the years passed. Perhaps such a life was not destructive 
to his genius; for he was ever a dreamer, ready to say, 


Let the world roll blindly on: 
Give me shadow, give me sun, 
And a perfumed eve as this is. 
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The end of the struggle came July 6, 1886. He, too, like Tim- 
rod, had a strong love for life. ‘‘Behold,’’ said he, 


Behold! who knows what soul-dividing bars 
Earth’s faithful loves may part in other stars? 
Nor can love deem the face of death is fair : 
A little while I still would linger here. 


Like the majority of the Southern poets, Hayne did not use 
poetry as a means of inculcating a philosophy. Verse was to 
him almost entirely a matter of emotions. And what a variety 
of sentiments he touched upon! Dealing mainly with familiar 
objects and scenes, he told simply what he felt, and, because he 
felt intensely, he was effective in communicating his emotions. 
The words of Edwin P. Whipple concerning ‘‘Legends and 
Lyrics’’ might be applied to the greater part of Hayne’s work. 
“It contains the ripest results of the genius of the most eminent 
of living Southern poets. . . . We cannot see that the Amer- 
ican poet is one whit inferior to his accomplished English con- 
temporary in tenderness and ideal charm, while we venture to 
say he has more than Morris the true poetic enthusiasm and un- 
withholding abandonment to the sentiment suggested by his 
themes.”’ 

During the war period his poems did much for the cause of 
the Confederacy; but few, if any, of these battle lyrics have the 
strength and fierceness of Timrod’s efforts during the same pe- 
riod. Hayne, like Longfellow, had the greater smoothness and 
beauty; but Timrod, like Whittier, had the greater ruggedness 
and vigor. True, Hayne produced some rather thrilling songs; 
as, for instance, ‘‘The Black Flag:’’ 


Then up with the sable banner! 
Let it thrill to the War-God’s breath, 

For we march to the watchword — Vengeance! 
And we follow the captain — Death! 


But this was not the true Hayne. His was not the spirit of a 
reformer, but, rather, of a dreamer in love with his fancies. Far 
more natural for him are such words as those in ‘‘Cloud Pic- 
tures,’’ when, looking upon the sky, he sees 
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Castles, with guarded roof, and turret tall, 
Great sloping archway, and majestic wall, 
Sapped by the breezes to their noiseless fall! 


Pagodas vague! above whose towers outstream 
Banners that wave with motions of a dream — 
Rising or drooping in the noontide gleam; 


Gray lines of Orient pilgrims; a gaunt band 
On famished camels, o’er the desert sand 
Plodding toward their prophet’s Holy Land. 


There is nearly always mingled with this sentiment a wistful- 
ness almost melancholy, and no doubt such a trait was very nat- 
ural toa man, hungering, as he surely did, for those greater gifts 
which education had trained him to enjoy. 

I pine for beauty: beauty of fresh mein, 

And gentle utterance, and the charm serene, 
Wherewith the hue of mystic dreamland glows: 
I pine for lulling music, the repose 

Of low-voiced waters, in some realm between 


The perfect Adenne and this clouded scene 
Of love’s sad loss, and passion’s mournful throes. 


And yet, it must not be thought that he is a discontented 
weakling, longing for eternal ease. He possessed a surprising 
firmness of soul, and, coupled with this trait, is an unwavering 
faith ina divine guidance. ‘‘On the Decline of Faith’’ is an 
admirable illustration of this simple trust. Note but these lines 
from the poem: 

O man! when faith succumbs, and reason reels 
Turn to thy heart that reasons not but feels. 
Creeds change! shrines perish! still (her instinct saith), 


Still the soul, the soul must conquer Death. 
Hold fast to God, and God will hold thee fast. 


His ‘‘Lyric of Action’’ should delight every admirer of sturdy 
manhood. Persevering vigor sounds through every line of it, 
and, coming, as it does, from a man reduced from great wealth 
to great poverty and exiled from refined, congenial company to 
a silent wilderness, the poem should stand as one of the most re- 
markable exhortations in American Literature. 


’Tis the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered and dead: 
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What though the heart’s roses are ashes and dust? 
What though the heart’s music be fled? 
Still shine the grand heavens o’er head, 
Where the voice of an angel thrills clear on the soul, 
“Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal!” 

Margaret Preston has said of Hayne: ‘‘There is no poet in 
America who has written more lovingly or discriminatingly about 
Nature in her varying aspects.’’ Doubtless these words are 
true, especially the expression ‘‘discriminatingly;’’ for more 
than Timrod he is a lover of certain special forms of Nature. 
How often, for instance, does he write of the pine-tree: ‘‘Under 
the Pine,’’ ‘‘The Pine’s Mystery,’’ “‘The Voice in the Pines,”’ 
“The Dryad of the Pine,’’ ‘‘Aspect of the Pines’’ — these and 
many others, tell of the mysterious charm that the tree posses- 
ses for him, 

Passion and mystery murmur through the leaves, 
Passson and mystery, touched by deathless pain. 
Whose monotone of long, low anguish grieves 
For something lost that shall not live again! 

And just here is another difference between Hayne and other 
Southern poets; he seems to stand in awe before Nature. Be- 
neath the sweet scenes and sounds and odors there is a depth of 
mystery that he cannot quite fathom. As he says, he hears 

Low words of alien music, softly sung, 
And rhythmic sighs in some sweet unknown tongue. 

Yet, he is at all times very close to the concrete elements of 
Nature. Hamilton Mabie has said of him: ‘‘He touched the two 
themes which lay deepest in his heart, love of nature and love of 
the personal ideals of the Old South, with perfect sincerity, with 
deep tenderness, and with lyric sweetness.’’ But evidently it is 
in the expression of the first of these themes that he is happiest. 
Such descriptions as ‘‘In the Wheat-Field:”’ 

Hark! to the droning of drowsy wings, 
To the honey-bees as they go and come 
To the “boomer” scarce rounding his sultry rings. 
The gnat’s small horn and the beetle’s hum: 
And hark to the locust! —noon’s one shrill song, 
Like the tinkling steel of an elfin gong 


Grows lower through quavers of long retreat 


. To swoon on the dazzled and distant wheat. 
I 
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and ‘‘The Mocking Bird:’’ 


It rose in dazzling spirals overhead, 

Whence to wild sweetness wed, 

Poured marvelous melodies, silvery trill on trill; 
The very leaves grew still 

On the charmed trees to hearken; while for me, 
Heart-trilled to ecstacy, 

I followed — 


and ‘‘Aspect of the Pines:’’ 


Tall, sombre, grim, against the morning sky 
They rise, scarce touched by melancholy airs, 
Which stir the fadeless foliage dreamfully, 
As if from realms of mystical despairs. 


— such descriptions as these are from a man whose acquaintance 
with trees and flowers, mountains and valleys is most intimate. 
How tenderly he speaks of various plants; the spirea, for in- 
stance, in his poem of that name: 
So rare, so soft, its blossoms seem 
Half-woven of moonshine’s misty bars, 


And tremulous as the tender gleam 
Of the far Southland stars. 


But why continue the list? His poems of Nature have called 
forth words of admiration from numerous critics. The words of 
Maurice Thompson concerning ‘‘Muscadines’’ may fairly be ap- 
plied to not a few of these descriptions: ‘‘What luxury of South- 
ern sights, sounds, tastes, perfume, and colors we enjoy in his 
poem, ‘Muscadines,’ than which no lesser genius than Shelley 
or Keats ever penned a better ora richer.’’ Surely the lonely 
poet, living amid the pine barrens of the Georgia hills, is sincere 
when he exclaims: 

The great constellations rose and set: 
I knew them all, and worshiped all I knew: 
Yet, from their empire in the pregnant blue, 
Sweeping from planet-orbits to faint bars 
Of nebulous cloud beyond the range of stars 


I turned to worship with a heart as true, 
Long mosses drooping from the cypress-tree. 


No study of Hayne’s poetry would be complete without some 
notice of his mastery of technique. Perhaps such expressions as 
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**starry sparkles of still bliss,’’ ‘‘purple-vestured mood,’’ and 
“‘troublous dreams,’’ are rather affected; perhaps the claim that 
his poetry is often diffuse is not without foundation; but, with 
the possible exception of such minor faults, Hayne’s work is ex- 
cellent in its mere make-up. From the earliest days of his lit- 
erary career until his last moment he was by far the severest 
critic of his own writing, and although he always wrote in the 
fever of inspiration, grasping the paper or the book nearest at 
hand in order to record the fleeting thought, he revised every- 
thing with such laborious, almost painful care that no uncouth, 
straggling expression left his hands. 

Unlike Poe and Lanier, he attempts no new theories of verse; 
but, accepting the well tried methods, he shows genius, not in 
the novelty of his mode of expression, but in the moving power 
of it. That he could write a good ballad is proved by his vigor- 
ous ‘‘MacDonald’s Raid:’’ 


With this long hissing sweep 
I have smitten full many afoeman with sleep — 
That forlorn, final sleep! God! what memories cling 
To those gallant old times when we fought ’gainst the king. 


That he could tell a good metrical tale is evidenced in ‘‘The 
Wife of Brittany’’ or in the beautiful legend, ‘‘A&thra.’’ But 
above all else he was a /yric poet. He will longest claim our at- 
ention, not as a describer of beautiful scenes or as teacher of phil- 
osophical formulas, but as an expresser of sentiment. He is es- 
pecially happy in his sonnets, of which Maurice Thompson has 
said that he could pick out twenty ‘‘the equal of almost any in our 
language.’’ Absolutely without grossness, so delicate in his 
feelings and manners as to be distinctly feminine in some traits, 
so true to his ideals as to be the only American of the nineteenth 
century to dedicate his life to poetry, he must in the very nature 
of justice win a greater fame. For, as Herman Grimm, the em- 
inent German scholar, has pointed out, ‘‘the circle which the 
poems embrace is great, and the poet’s spirit is everywhere at 


home.’’ 
Cari 


State Normal School, Jacksonville, Alabama. 
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II 


Endowed with the birth-right of gentle ancestry, reared amid 
the refining influences of quaint old Charleston, his heart 
imbued with the love of nature, Paul Hamilton Hayne 
sweetly sung his thoughts and fancies. Our hearts are glad 
that he was of us, the soothing message of that life is ours, 
and with tender pride we should name it among our loved 
possessions. 

His youth and early manhood were spent in Charleston, where 
he was chief in a litttle circle of poets who at that time added to 
our literature. He participated in the social life of the town 
and knew, too, the pleasures and manly sports of the country. 
When the drum beat to arms, when the flower of the South as- 
sembled, when sweet-hearts, mothers, and wives smiled encour- 
agement and patriotism through their tears, he was there ready 
for the defense of his land. Through the years of bitterness, 
deprivation, and hardship he unfalteringly did his part, he heard 
the anguished cry of sorrow, he saw the invading hoof and the red 
glaring flame wipe out the beauty of his smiling land. At the 
end he laid down his work and turned home to find nothing left. 
It seems but a simple story, but to us there is tragedy in it, for 
it is the story of our own fathers too. The return was the recom- 
mencing of life with little hope. The exhilaration of war was 
gone, the stern necessity of demanding bread from a wasted, 
barren land had come. Hayne retired to the pine hills of Georgia, 
determined to devote his life to literature. A forlorn hope, a 
challenge to fate, you will say, but this singing cavalier was brave 
of heart. He could expect small audience for his songs, but he 
knew his mission and faltered not in fulfilling it. Perhaps his 
life was not a success, perhaps in his day he received no fit recog- 
nition; but in his little kingdom he held sway while he lived, and 
the record of that reign is in his poems in which he stored the 
literary traditions of the Old South. 


Ah! foolish souls and false! who loudly cried 
“ True chivalry no longer breathes in time.” 
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Look round us now! how wondrous, how sublime 
The heroic lives we witness! far and wide, 

Stern vows by sterner deeds are justified ! 

Self abnegation, calmness, courage, power, 

Sway with a rule august, our storming hour, 
Wherein the loftiest hearts have wrought and died — 
Wrought grandly, and died smiling. Thus, Oh God, 
From tears, and blood, and anguish, thou hast brought 
The ennobling act, the faith sustaining thought — 
Till in the marvelous present, one may see 

A mighty stage, by knight and patriots trod, 

Who had not shunned earth’s haughtiest chivalry. 


Here is the testimony of one who saw, one who participated, 
one of the order. Maurice Thompson visited the author at Copse 
Hill and in an excellent, though rather ill-tuned article in 7he 
Critic, he describes the home and surroundings of the poet. He 
tells us that Copse Hill was ‘‘a bushy knoll up the slope of which 
meandered a path from the railroad to the house — ‘shanty’ was 
Hayne’s word, a board cot dolefully gazing at us with shutterless 
windows . . . an arid perch for a song bird, that windy, 
frowzy, barren hill.’’ But this was-the song bird’s quiet retreat, 
and to him it meant as much as a princely estate. His life craved 
no ministrations of wealth, his wants were few. In his heart was 
the love of home, and here was all he needed. His deep passion 
for nature, his poetic soul, gave him to see what Thompson could 
not see. In the sonnet, ‘‘The Cottage on the Hill,’’ the poet 
paints his home, writes his happy life, and embodies the philos- 
ophy wherein lies the true essence of real content. 


On a steep hillside to all airs that blow, 

Open, and open to the varying sky 

Our cottage homestead, smiling tranquilly, 
Catches morn’s earliest and eve’s latest glow ; 
Here, far from wordly strife and pompous show 
The peaceful seasons glide serenely by, 

Fulfill their missions and as calmly die 

As waves on quiet shores when winds are low. 
Fields, lonely paths, the one small glimmering rill 
That twinkles like a wood-fay’s mirthful eye, 
Under moist bay leaves, clouds fantastical 
That float and change at the light breeze’s will, 
To me thus lapped in sylvan luxury, 

Are more than death of kings, or empire’s fall. 
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And if you have caught the author’s spirit you will be glad to 
lend your mood to his in ‘‘My Study:”’ 


The hot care 
And tumult of our frenzied life are here 
But as a ghost and echo. 


The world-strife with ‘‘Its mammon conflicts crowned by fraud 
or chance’’ finds no room in this retreat, but in its stead are the 
“‘gleamings of the lost heroic life.’’ 

To any who breathe the air of country life each season has its 
personality. Some like the keen, invigorating struggle with grim- 
visaged, hard-browed winter; others prefer the enticements of 
multicolored autumn; yet there is scarce any but loves the first 
freshness of spring still contending with winter’s weakening 
blasts, and none to whom the beauty of a pretty maid does not 
make strong appeal. The likeness between the two is felt with- 
in us, and yet we have never expressed it; we have preferred to 
leave it as a fancy sweet in its vagueness, fearing that bungling 
words would mar the beauty of the image. Hayne has caught 
the resemblance, and has been moved by the same sensations as 
we, and further than this, he has taken this gem of thought and 
put it intoa setting of hisown. The artistic design and skillful 
workmanship show the master hand of the workman. 


The maiden Spring came laughing down the dales, 
Her fair brows arched, and on her rosebud mouth 
The balm and beauty of the lustrous South ; 
Through soft green fields, from hills to happy vales 
She tripped, her small feet twinkling in the sun, 
Her delicate finger raised with girlish mirth, 
Pointed at graybeard Winter, who, in dearth 
Toiled toward his couch, his long day labor done; 
Ah no, not done! for hark! a sudden wind, 
Death-laden, sweeps from realms of the arctic sky, 
And blurred with storm, the morn grows crazed and blind; 
Then Winter, mocking, backward turns apace, 
Where pallid Spring all vainly strives to fly, 

And with brute force scars her shrinking face. 


The love of nature runs through all his sonnets, and there we 
see the glow of autumn skies, hear the mocking bird sing its mid- 
night song in the scented honey-suckle, and listen to the sough- 
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ing pines and the sighing sedge. In his forest home this was 
the music that came to his ears; in his strolls he met the busy 
field-birds ‘‘that twit us as they pass, with their small blisses 
piped so clear and loud,’’ fit companions for happiest moods. 
This was nature as he saw it, and nature filled his heart. Like 
Charles Lamb, he appreciated the wonderful greatness and pleas- 
ing charm of the small and simple creations of this great uni- 
verse, and like Lamb, his work is jargely subjective. Shut out 
from the world, he had no part in its struggles and discussions; 
his poems bear no burden of obscure philosophy, no dogma, no 
‘‘science;’’ his poetry tinkles on and tells us of the beautiful in 
nature, love, and life. He is the priest of nature, he ministers 
in her temple, and from the altars arises sweet incense. 


J. THompson Brown, Jr. 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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A NEW EDITION OF COWLEY* 


Who now reads Cowley? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases. not his pointed wit; 
Forgot his epic, nay pindaric art, 

But still I love the language of his heart. 


So wrote Pope in his ‘‘Imitations of Horace,’’' and to-day his 
question is even more pertinent, for to the modern reader the 
moral of Cowley’s poetry seems tedious, and the “‘language of his 
heart’’ prosy and unnatural. It was not so in his own day, how- 
ever, for then he was known as “‘the incomparable Mr. Cowley,”’ 
that ‘‘Prince of Poets,’’ and before the seventeenth century 
closed, ten editions of his works appeared. Dryden at first ad- 
mired him extravagantly, called him ‘“‘the darling of my youth., 
the famous Cowley,”’ and declared in 1684:* ‘‘And (whatever his 
own Modesty might have advised to the contrary) there is not 
one careless Stroke of his but what should be kept Sacred to all 
Posterity. He could write nothing that was not worth the pre- 
serving, being habitually a Poet, and always inspir’d.’’ 

But fifteen years later, Dryden’s enthusiasm moderates and 
his criticism becomes saner and safer. In a famous passage‘ 
he sets forth clearly those faults in Cowley which, in the gene- 
rations that followed, have contributed to the almost total neg- 
lect of his poetry: 

‘One of our late great poets is sunk in his reputation, because 
he could never forgive any conceit which came in his way; but 
swept, like a drag-net, great and small. There was plenty 
enough, but the dishes were ill sorted; whole pyramids of sweet- 
meats for boys and women, but little of solid meat for men. All 
this proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of judgment. 
Neither did he want that in discerning the beauties and faults 


*THE WorRKS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY, Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A., 
Cambridge University Press, Macmillan. $1.50. 

1TI, Epistle I, 75f. 

2“ Miscellany Poems,” Part III, 5th edition, London, 1726, The Pub- 


lisher to the Reader, p. 223. 
5“ Preface to the Fables,” Malone, III, 611. 
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of other poets, but only indulged himself in the luxury of writ- 
ing; and perhaps knew it was a fault, but hoped the reader 
would not find it. For this reason, though he must always be 
thought a great poet, he is no longer esteemed a good writer; 
and for ten impressions, which his works have had in so many 
successive years, yet at present a hundred books are scarcely 
purchased once a twelvemonth; for as my last Lord Rochester 
said, though somewhat profanely, Not being of God, he could 
not stand.”’ 

Five years before this, in 1694, Addison paid a glowing trib- 
ute to Cowley’s poetic genius and upright character: * 


Great Cowley, then, a mighty genius wrote, 
O’er-run with wit and lavish of his thought. 


Blest Man! whose spotless life and charming lays 
Employ’d the tuneful prelate in thy praise. 

Blest Man! who now shall be for ever known 

It Sprat’s successful labors and thy own. 


In spite of Dryden’s just criticism, Cowley’s popularity, 
though slowly waning, continued through the next century. Be- 
fore 1725 four editions appeared, followed by five more in the last 
quarter of the century. But Dr. Johnson’s clear and searching 
analysis of the ‘‘mixed wit’’ of Cowley and of the so-called ‘‘met- 
aphysical’’ poets served still further to place Cowley’s poetry on 
a proper level, so that both Cowper and Lamb feel constrained 
to speak apologetically of their fondness for the author of the 
“*Mistress.”’ 


There, too, enamoured of the life I loved, 
writes Cowper, 


I studied, prized, and wished that I had known 
Ingenious Cowley, and though now reclaim’d 
By modern lights from an erroneous taste, 

I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 
Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools. 


*“ Account of the Greatest English Poets, addressed to Mr. Henry 
Sacheverell, April 3, 1694.” 
8“ The Task,” IV, 723. 
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And Charles Lamb alludes to ‘‘a poet very dear to me, the 
now out-of-fashion Cowley.’’ 

In the nineteenth century, after the edition of 1809, no other 
complete edition of Cowley appeared until that industrious edit- 
or, the Rev. A. B. Grosart, published his complete works in the 
Chertsey Worthies, a limited and costly edition, which found its 
way into very few private libraries. 

Though his poetry is now little read, his prose works have 
been frequently reprinted and edited, and few modern books on 
prose style fail to include selections from Cowley’s essays or 
from his other prose writings. Dr. Johnson praises Cowley both 
as a writer of excellent prose and as a critic: ‘‘Cowley’s critical 
abilities have not been sufficiently observed: the few decisions 
and remarks which his prefaces and notes on the ‘Davideis’ sup- 
ply, were at that time accessions to English literature and show 
skill such as raises our wish for more examples.’’’ Again: ‘‘No 
author ever kept his verse and his prose at a greater distance 
from each other. His thoughts are natural, and his style has a 
smooth and placid equability which has never yet obtained its due 
commendation. Nothing is far-sought or hard-laborued; but all 
is easy without feebleness and familiar without grossness.’’ * 

All critics are agreed in praising Cowley’s translations, which 
with the exception of the Pindaric Odes, usually exhibit an ease 
and naturalness foreign to his own original poetry. Dryden 
highly approved of Cowley’s translations and of his method; and 
Johnson declares: ‘‘he was among those who freed transiation 
from servility, and instead of following his author at a distance, 
walked by his side.’’® 

In America Cowley has received his due measure of praise 
and blame at the hands of William Cullen Bryant” and of James 
Russell Lowell." Bryant sums up his criticism in a few sen- 
tences (p. 381): 


®Letters, Ainger, London, 1888, 2 vols., I, 64. 
™ Lives of the English Poets.” 

8“ Tbid.” 

Ibid.” 

North American Review, 124, 368-382. 

Essays,” 3, 127. 
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“‘Cowley’s verses have few strains of poetic enthusiasm, and 
are never pathetic. These are not qualities of poetry which in 
his day were in fashion. He gave what the age demanded,— 
sometimes just and often fanciful resemblancs and oppositions of 
images and thoughts, and he had his reward in being ranked as 
a poet by his contemporaries above all others of his time. That 
he is no longer read is not surprising.”’ 

And Lowell, commenting on Dryden’s well-known figure of 
the drag-net, makes his final estimate as follows: 

“Cowley had all the faults that Dryden loads him with, and 
yet his popularity was to some extent deserved. He had at least 
a theory that poetry should soar, not creep, and longed for 
some expedient, in the failure of natural wings, by which he 
could lift himself away from the conventional and commonplace. 
By beating out the substance of Pindar very thin, he contrived 
a kind of balloon which, tumid with gas, did certainly mount a 
little, into the clouds, if not above them, though sure to come 
down suddenly with a bump. His odes, indeed, are an alterna- 
tion of upward jerks and concussions, and smack more of Chap- 
elain than of the Theban, but his prose is very agreeable — Mon- 
taigne and water, perhaps with some flavor of the Gascon wine 
left. The strophe of his ode to Dr. Scarborough, in which he 
compares his surgical friend, operating for the stone, to Moses 
striking the rock, more than justifies all Dryden could lay at his 
door. It was into precisely such mud-holes that Cowley’s will- 
o’-the-wisp had misguided him.”’ 

In the period between Ben Jonson and John Dryden, Cowley 
was undoubtedly the foremost figure in English literature. He 
was a very prolific writer, and besides his essays and his ‘‘Dis- 
course by Way of a Vision,’’ he tried his hand at almost every 
kind of verse, — lyric, epic, narrative, and dramatic. He wrote 
in Latin verse a ponderous poem on plants, in six books of more 
than a thousand lines each; and while at Cambridge composed 
in the style of Plautus a Latin comedy, Naufragium Joculare. 
His unfinished epic, the ‘‘Davideis,’’ which he ‘‘designed in 
Twelve Books; not for the Tribes sake, but after the Pattern of 
our Master Virgil,’’ and of which he completed only four books, 
was merely a sort of university exercise, and proved a dreary 
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failure; but it was conceived with a moral earnestness and lofty 
purpose worthy of Milton himself: ‘‘Amongst all holy and con- 
secrated things which the Devil ever stole and alienated from 
the service of the Deity; as Altars, Temples, Sacrifices, Prayers, 
and the like; there is none that he so universally, and so long 
usurpt, as Poetry. It is time to recover it out of the Tyrant’s 
hands, and to restore it to the Kingdom of God, who is the 
Father of it. It is time to Baptize it in Jordan, for it will never 
become clean by bathing in the Water of Damascus.’’” ‘‘All 
the Books of the Bible,’’ he continues, further on in this Pref- 
ace," ‘‘are either already most admirable, and exalted pieces of 
Poesie, or are the best Materials in the world for it. Yet, 
though they be in themselves so proper to be made use of for 
this purpose; None but a good Artist will know how to do it: 
neither must we think to cut and polish Diamonds with so little 
pains and skill as we do Marble. For if any man design to com- 
pose a Sacred Poem, by only turning a story of the Scripture, 
like Mr. Quarles’s, or some other goodly matter, like Mr. Hey- 
wood of Angels, into Rhyme; He is so far from elevating of Po- 
esie, that he only abases Divinity. In brief, he who can write 
a prophane Poem well, may write a Divine one better. 

I am far from assuming to myself to have fulfilled the duty of 
this weighty undertaking: But sure I am, that there is nothing 
yet in our Language (nor perhaps in any) that is in any degree 
answerable to the Idea that I conceive of it. And I shall be am- 
bitious of no other fruit from this weak and imperfect attempt 
of mine, but the opening of a way to the courage and industry of 
some other persons, who may be better able to perform it thor- 
oughly and successfully.”’ 

Thus Cowley was the first to undertake in English a religious 
epic on a grand scale, and though he failed to measure up to his 
task, as he modestly tells us himself, yet in his Puritanical zeal 
and in his revolt against the licentious poetry of the Cavaliers, 
or those who ‘‘sport with Amaryllis in the shade,’’ he was no 
unworthey predecessor of the great Puritan poet, who only nine 
years later began the composition of the Paradise Lost (See my 


2 Waller’s edition, pp. 12-13. 
18“Tbid,” p. 14. 
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study of the ‘‘Davideis’’ in the Journal of Germanic Philology, 
Vol. III). 

This edition of Mr. A. R. Waller contains all of Cowley’s po- 
etical works save those verses and translations which appear in 
his essays. A companion volume, also edited by Mr. Waller, is 
in press and will be issued soon. It will contain ‘‘the miscella- 
neous prose conents of the 1668 folio, including ‘Several Dis- 
courses by way of Essays in Verse and Prose,’ Cowley’s juve- 
nile writings not collected by him, and his English plays. The 
two volumes will thus contain the whole of Cowley’s English 
writings: it is not intended to reprint his Latin works in this 
edition”’ (p. vi). 

The text is that of the first collected edition of Cowley’s 
works, the folio of 1668, collated with the folio of 1656, the 1663 
volume, and the edition of the ‘‘Mistress,’’ 1647. The editing 
is done with painstaking care and scrupulous accuracy, and the 
work of the Cambridge Press is well-nigh perfect. Though 
nothing is said of biographical, bibliographical, and critical ap- 
paratus to accompany the second volume, it is hoped that Mr. 
Waller will make his edition complete by adding this necessary 
material. 

Joun M. McBrype, Jr. 


Sweet Briar Institute, Virginia. 
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NOTES 


The Report of the Librarian of Congress for 1905 (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office) again makes interesting read- 
ing and shows the rapid development, under Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam, of the idea of a great national Library for our country. 
A large part of the present volume is taken up with the splendid 
collection of engravings from the prints in the Chalcographie of 
the Louvre presented by the French Government and the fac- 
similes of copper and wood engravings of the Old Masters given 
by the German Government. Visitors to the Library at Wash- 
ington will recall these collections as the most prominent feat- 
ure of the show rooms open to the public. Important accessions 
have been made in the Manuscripts Division under the super- 
vision of Mr. Worthington C. Ford, chiefly the papers of the 
Breckinridge family of Kentucky extending over a hundred 
and twenty-five years, from 1774 to 1905, presented by Miss 
Sophonisba Breckinridge of the University of Chicago, papers 
of the Crittenden family in Kentucky, of Presidents Martin 
Van Buren and Andrew Johnson, some Virginian manuscripts 
and others. There have been added also many maps and charts, 
particularly those of Lord Howe who commanded an English 
fleet in the Revolutionary War. 


Professor A. S. Cook of Yale dedicates ‘‘To the Friends of 
Honest and Capable Government in America’’ a new version of 
“*Asser’s Life of King Alfred’’ (Ginn) translated from the text 
of Stevenson’s edition of 1904. For a long time it has been cus- 
tomary to regard Asser’s ‘‘Life’’ as at least unauthentic, if not 
apocryphal; but the late researches of Messrs. Plummer and 
Stevenson, who have studied Alfred’s life afresh in the light of 
the old chronicles, have reinstated Asser’s work as in all proba- 
bility a real biography in Alfred’s life-time, even though still to 
be used with some caution owing to possible interpolations. The 
favorite story of the cakes, an interpolation of much later date, 
made by Archbishop Parker, is naturally omitted. 
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School text-books in English multiply unceasingly. We have 
on our table a number of new ones from different publishers and 
editors. Bacon’s ‘‘Essays or Counsels Civil and Moral,’’ edited 
by George H. Clarke, late Professor in Mercer University, 
Georgia, appears as one of Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics. 
A late number of Maynard’s English Classics contains the ‘‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spectator by Addison, Steele 
and Budgell,’’ edited by Edna H. L. Turpin, and furnished with 
examination questions by Cornelia Beare. 

Two recent numbers of the Athenzum Press Series (Ginn) 
are ‘‘Selections from the Writings of Joseph Addison,’’ edited 
by Profesor Barrett Wendell and former Instructor C. N. Green- 
ough of Harvard, and ‘‘Selected Essays of Henry Fielding’’ ed- 
ited by G. H. Gerould, Preceptor in Princeton. The make-up 
of these later books is, as is usual with the series, well-nigh 
faultless. The Introductions are provided with all the appara- 
tus of modern scholarship and filled with recondite footnotes, 
the Bibliography is full, the Notes are concise and learned. 
There is no doubt of the excellence, based on scholarliness and 
correctness, though that excellence may be accounted somewhat 
too precise in character and formal in tone. 

A modest, but seemingly a very helpful, volume is that on 
“‘Specimens of Discourse’ contributed by Mr. Arthur L. An- 
drews, Instructor in Cornell, to Henry Holt's ‘‘English Read- 
ings.’’ The little book is designed to meet the actual needs of 
pupils, beginners in writing and in the study of prose style, as 
found by the editor’s experience. The selections are not, save 
in a very few cases, from the ‘‘great writers;’’ but the descrip- 
tions are of American scenery, the narrations of simple facts and 
experiences, the events are of every day life, and typical para- 
graphs are taken from current newspapers. The variety, the 
simplicity and the inherent interest of the contents constitute 
their attractiveness. 


It was to be expected that Mr. Stedman’s American Anthol- 
ogy should be the inspiration of numerous smaller books on the 
same subject issued for so-called practical purposes. Such a 
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book is ‘‘American Poems (1776-1900), with Notes and Biogra- 
phies’’ by A. W. Long, Preceptor at Princeton (American Book 
Company), supported almost entirely in this way upon second- 
ary material. But this ought not to be so far true as to leave un- 
corrected an occasional error committed by Mr. Stedman or one 
of the current histories of literature, when a little labor in the 
library would have revealed the true record. For instance the 
name of the Virginia poet, John R. Thompson, is not ‘‘John 
Randolph,’’ as Stedman gives it followed by our editor, but 
John Reuben. 


A new number of Crowell’s Pocket Edition of Handy Volume 
Classics is the ‘‘Selections from the Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin,’ edited by U. Waldo Cutler, containing ample ex- 
tracts from ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,’’ Franklin’s Essays and 
Miscellanies, and his Personal Letters. Franklin was not only a 
great American of the eighteenth century, but one of the most 
representative men of that particular age in the world, both in 
his virtues and in his failings. Besides this, his is the first im- 
portant name in American literature as that designation is gen- 
erally understood. 
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